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Now ...phones in COLOR— 


just the right touch for your modern office 


Accent on style and convenience — 
you'll find it in today’s business office 
as well as today’s home. 


That’s why businessmen have taken a tip 
from their wives about the new colored 
phones. Easiest way in the world to give 
distinction to offices and reception rooms, 
while adding efficiency to your business. 


There’s a whole range of eight colors to 
choose from — rich shades of Ivory, 
Green, Beige, Gray, Blue, Brown, Yellow 
and Red. One of them is sure to harmonize 
perfectly with your decorative scheme, 
your furnishings. Result — impressive! 
Cost — low! Why not call our business 
office today for full information? 


P.S. A truly different gift idea — 
phones in color for your business ac- 
quaintances! Practical. Unusual. Sure 
to be appreciated throughout the 
year. Let us give you all the details. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE company 
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They’re giving you 


swifter, stronger planes 


The aircraft people are planning far ahead 
. . . for you. Right now, they can whisk you 
to London overnight — and they’re getting 
ready to do it in half that time. They’ve trans- 
lated great distances into a few hours. That’s 
important for your convenience — very im- 
portant for your protection. The whole great 
aircraft industry is ready for anything today, 
always getting ready for tomorrow, always 
ahead of your needs. 
* * ~ * * 

These are excellent qualities to look for, 

too, when you're deciding on your bank — 


qualities you'll find here at The Connecticut 
Bank and Trust Company. You'll find our 
officers ready and able to sit down with you 
and tackle your present problems vigorously 

. . and you'll find a farsightedness that can 
look far ahead with you to your future needs. 


Whether you’re concerned with the finan- 
cial problems of a business, large or small, or 
whether your banking problems are mainly 
personal, banking with The Connecticut Bank 
and Trust Company will be a very satisfying 
experience for you. 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


21 offices in 13 Connecticut communities 





Artistic talent is given to but few — 
and the number of printers 
who have a staff of artists is few, also. 
At Connecticut Printers we have 
three well-trained men who can 
convert your ‘ideas 
into an eye-catching printed piece. 
And remember, 
the better your printing, the more 


prosperous your New Year. 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Letterpress Division 


Kellogg & Bulkeley, Lithographic Division 


85 Trumbull Street, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
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ALL OVER THE MAP! 


For thirty years, T.A.D. Jom delivery-trucks have Ee gol 
rolling o highways of necticut and Massaghusetts, 
bringing and depend@ble fuel-service to 
tanks and bunkers of southern Maw England’s i 
While not so conspicuously markedyms to s¢ 

plume of our barge- and rail rh 





The White House Conference on Education 
and its Meanings for Business 


By ELLIS C. MAXCY, Vice President* 
The Southern New England Telephone Company 


UBLIC education is an important interest of Connect- 

icut industry. From our public schools come the great 

number of our employees and frequently our fu- 
ture Management. 

The interest of industry, along with all other segments 
of our national scene, was represented at the White House 
Conference on Education held in Washington at the end of 
November. The chairman was Neil H. McElroy of Cin- 
cinnati, president of the Procter and Gamble Company. 
Vice chairman was our own Finis E. Engleman, Connect- 
icut’s State Commissioner of Education. An honorary vice 
chairman was Samuel M. Brownell, who recently left the 
presidency of New Haven Teacher's College to become 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Connecticut was also 
represented on the 35-member national committee by 
Roy E. Larsen of Fairfield, the president of Time, Inc. 

At this conference, which drew together the findings 
of 48 state conferences, discussions were concentrated 
around six fundamental questions: 


1. What should our schools accomplish? 


Here the issues concern the role of public schools 
in society. Should they be concerned with the pri- 
mary skills, sometimes referred to as the three R’s? 
What about the future role of the young people in 
America? 


. How should we organize our schools? 


What about the problems of size of our educational 
institutions? Do size and regional school programs 
remove the learners too far from the community? 
What should be the responsibilities of community, 
state and federal governments in education? 


What are our building needs? 


Here is a problem that almost staggers the imagina- 
tion of even those who are used to facing big prob- 
lems. Our rate of births and family formation has in- 
creased prodigiously. Children are our adults of to- 
morrow, facing the continuing and newer problems 
of their community, state, country and world. Our 
schools face a big housing and financial problem—but 
one that has to be met. 


What about our supply of teachers? 


The teacher is the heart of the educational system. 
All the rest of the school organization is devoted to 
the provision of the facilities and the climate in which 
the teacher promotes learning. The problem is not 
just to find enough teachers but to find good teachers. 
Our children deserve them and our teacher prepara- 


* The author heads the telephone company’s personnel relations de- 


partment. Before joining the company as sunervisor of education 
in 1937, he was director of New Haven YMCA Junior College, on 
whose Board of Governors he still serves. He has served as a visit- 
ing lecturer at Yale, and was a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion from 1948 until this year. 


tion institutions need more facilities and support to 
prepare teachers adequately for their important job. 


. How should we finance our schools? 


This is one of the most discussed problems of 
American education. A bigger school system—more 
children and more teachers—needs more of every- 
thing, and all of these things cost money. Every 
possible solution still comes back to us as citizens 
and taxpayers. It is a joint problem for all of the 
taxing units of our government, but a problem to be 
met in such a way as to divide the burden fairly and 
still maintain local control. 


. How can we obtain a continuing public interest in 
education? 


We have this interest to a high degree now but 
the big problems ahead need our best combined think- 
ing. Interest comes from participating in solving the 
problems. Participation has ,been made easy by the 
many study groups that have been formed in our com- 
munities and state. This is too important a problem 
to neglect by failing to participate. These are our 
children and our future citizens. 


All these questions deserve serious consideration by busi- 
nessmen—as employers of the schools’ “products;” as 
parents themselves, and as taxpayers, both individually and 
through their businesses. How to get good schools, and how 
to pay for them, are questions that must not be ignored. 

Businessmen may not realize how much they direct the 
curriculum of our schools—not alone as citizens, but as 
employers who set standards for job applicants. The en- 
thusiastic participation by Connecticut business in BIE 
Days in various cities indicates this interest. But going a 
step further, participation by businessmen at every level of 
the school problem seems essential. Through their adminis- 
trative and organizational skills alone, they can contribute 
much. 

No less than nine of the 35 members of the White House 
Conference Committee are businessmen—a timely illus- 
tration of the value of such participation. In this state, par- 
ticularly, business generally recognizes its responsibility as 
a corporate citizen. This responsibility extend, of course, to 
participation by individual businessmen in community ac- 
tivities. And although education in Connecticut and in 
the other states is primarily a state function, this responsi- 
bility has been delegated largely to the individual towns 
and cities. It is through local school boards and study groups 
that our counsel can best be used to advantage. 

Business has no choice about its concern with educa- 
tion. It is involved with the process, in one way or an- 
other, whether voluntarily or involuntarily. For this reason, 
its leaders may well take time to ponder the problems raised 


and the directions indicated by the White House Con- 
ference. 
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BC-400 SUPER with coil flash unit (left) 
gives maximum versatility to photograper’s 
flash equipment—on Rolleiflex (right) or 
other popular cameras. 


KRaladk — Creators of Precision 


Camera Equipment 


Editor’s Note—This is one of the continuing series of articles that are 
published in Connecticut Industry each month to acquaint readers with 
the wide diversification of products made in the state, their economic 
and social significance and the contributions of their producers. 


HERE'S a little bit of Connect- 
icut in the excitement of every 
family at its most important oc- 
casions! At weddings, at parties, on 
picnics and vacations, wherever pic- 
tures are taken to record long-to-be 
cherished memories—a little bit of 
Connecticut is there! 

At momentous world diplomatic 
meetings, at press conferences with 
the President, at all disasters, fires, ac- 
cidents, and other newsworthy events 
—Connecticut is there. 

Part and parcel of the dramatic 
growth of photography as a force in 
industry as well as family activity, are 
the products of the Kalart Company of 
Plainville. Mostly Kalart, a major trade 
name instantly recognized by all pro- 
fessional photographers and most 
amateurs, has been associated with 
that 20th Century phenomena—the 
flashbulb. 

It was in 1930 as a New York press 


photographer that Morris Schwartz, 
now President of the Kalart Company 
invented Kalart’s first major product, 
the Photoflash Synchronizer. His first 
switch made from Woolworth store 
fittings and a cable release, was the 
first practical method of clicking the 
camera shutter timed to the flare of 
the very first flashbulbs. Since then, 
several million flash synchronizers have 
been sold to help popularize indoor 
photography for amateur snapshooters. 

Until this invention, the photog- 
rapher had to open his camera's lens— 
flash the bulb—then close the lens. 

The synchronizer performed these 
three operations with the simplicity 
that has made flash photography a 
household hobby and flashbulbs a 
supermarket best seller. 

When Morris Schwartz took his 
home-made device to a machine-shop 
in lower Manhattan, he was laying 
the ground work for the future Kalart 
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Company. William Castedello, the 
young machinist who made the first 
commercial model of what was called 
the Micromatic Synchronizer, is to- 
day the Chief Engineer at Kalart. 

Meantime, Mr. Schwartz had made 
other important discoveries. In 1936, 
together with Castedello, he produced 
a synchronized range finder that took 
the guess-work out of focusing a cam- 
era. The photographer looked through 
a small window that showed two 
images of a section of his subject. He 
racked the focusing knob back and 
forth until the two images merged, 
and then he had perfect focus. 

This device was built into hundreds 
of thousands of press cameras used 
primarily by newspaper photographers 
all over the world to insure perfectly 
sharp pictures. A tiny flashlight system 
built onto the mirror-prism device, 
permitted the photographer to focus 
his camera even in the dead of night. 
All he had to do was turn on the tiny 
Focuspot and two beams of light shot 
from the camera onto the subject. 

Turning the camera’s footage indi- 


cator brings the two beams together or. 
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separates them. When they are to- 
gether the camera is set for that dis- 
tance. It was another great Kalart suc- 
cess. 

During World War II, Kalart 
joined America’s production front and 
almost ever since has been engaged in 
production for the Armed Forces with 
specialized research in various photo- 
graphic equipment. 

The first Kalart plant was located 
in downtown New York. Space was 
rented in Stamford in 1939 and the 
company was there for 10 years. In 
1947, Kalart purchased a plant on 
Hultenius Street, Plainville. After two 
years of equipping the plant, Kalart 
moved in during 1949. Leonard Quar- 
tin, Kalart’s Plant Superintendant, who 
has been with the firm since 1937 
planned and supervised the installa- 
tion of the complete and modern man- 
ufacturing facilities shown in the ac- 
companying photographs. 

In 1950 Kalart made a bold step 
forward when it purchased the Craig 
Manufacturing Company of Los An- 
geles. It marked the introduction of 
Kalart into its first major motion pic- 
ture photography activities. Craig had 
long been a distinguished magufac- 
turer of editing, viewing and splicing 
equipment used by 8 and 16mm film 
makers. Kalart redesigned much of the 


line and improved the company’s im- 


pressive sales performance. Jn that 
same year Kalart perfected the B-C 
flash unit with a built-in test light to 
show whether the flashbulb and firing 
systems are working. It was based on 
the B-C circuit developed by Kalart 


IN THE PAINT SHOP well lighted and 
clean painting operations are carried on. 
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in 1934. The Kalart flash gun line 
continued to expand. 

After the outbreak of the Korean 
war, Kalart began making Elbow Tel- 
escopes under contract to the Ordnance 
Department and also produced Optical 
Sight Testers under sub-contract for 
the Sperry Corporation. In early 1955 
Kalart revealed the first Kalart Edi- 
tor Viewer Eight, a handsomely de- 
signed table-top “theatre” for the 8mm 
movie fan. The demands for this unit 
after its spectacular introduction at the 
photo industry’s trade convention was 
unprecedented. It has been a best seller 
in photo stores and department stores 
ever since. 

1956 marks the silver anniversary 
of Kalart’s progress. Kalart has backed 
its production efforts with one of the 


MORRIS SCHWARTZ, president and co- 
founder of Kalart, inspects Kalart prod- 
ucts and production regularly. 


A SMALL SECTION of the Milling Department showing a line of Bridgeport Millers in 


operation. 


- 
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~ THE PRECISION Assembly Department is temperature con- 
trolled, is dust-free, and has glare-proof lighting for precision 





A SMALL SECTION of the Optical Polishing Department, where glass is polished to 


accurate tolerances. 


widest nation-wide programs of mail- 
ing product information and helpful 
guides to photographers. Kalart lit- 
erature has featured genuine “how to” 
information prepared by America’s top 
newspaper photographers and film ex- 
perts. Millions of colorful and easy- 
to-understand brochures under the 
Kalart imprint have been distributed 
through camera stores and by direct 
mail to consumers who have been 
urged in national advertising to write 
for these helpful booklets. 


More than most other companies, 
Kalart endeavors to stay close to the 
consumer of its products, creating new 
aids for the consumer to simplify his 
photographic work. A small example 
is the familiar coil type wire used 
widely on the telephones, to keep the 
wire neat and untangled. The Kalart 
Coilflash Unit imcorporating a 
KOILED-cord was among the first to 
be made available for photographers. 


quence. This information, then per- 
mits knowledge of the film’s running 
time to within 1-100 of a minute. The 
application of this to methods engi- 
neering opens new frontiers for Time 
Motion studies. 

The Kalart research program prom- 
ises the introduction of Kalart into 
other aspects of photo product manu- 
facture. 

Associated with Morris Schwartz at 
Kalart are his brother Hy, who has 
been Vice-President since 1930 and 
who also was originally a press pho- 
tographer, and Harry, who is now 
purchasing agent. 

The company employes over 125 
people and has over 51,000 square 
feet of production facilities. 

The next time you decide to take 


SECIALIZED MULTI-Spindle equipment is shown here in the Drill Press Department. 


A most recent Kalart product, the 
Frame Counter, attaches to the Craig 
film editor, so that engineers, profes- 
sional film makers, television studio 
film users and others can get a precise 
count of frames in any movie se- 
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some pictures of the family with flash- 
bulbs, or to prepare movies on a viewer 
for home showings, look for the name 
Kalart! 

Kalart—and “Made in Connecticut” 
will not be far away. 


AIR VIEW of Kalart Company plant in Plainville 





PRESIDENT Fred Geisinger, right, and 
Sales Manager Rod Summ, left, announced 
the kick-off of the annual sales contest. 


HE Nutmeg Chemical Co., a 

growing New Haven concern for 

more than two decades, moved 
to new quarters Oct. 1 and celebrated 
the change of location by holding 
Open House, playing host to more 
than 700 guests from all parts of 
Northeastern United States. 

Frederick J. Geisinger, president of 
the firm, said the new location at 138 
Haven St., New Haven is a giant step 
toward expanding operations. 


This new plant has the most mod- 
ern facilities for increased production 
and is under the direct supervision of 
Herbert I. Geisinger, vice-president, 
in charge of production. 


The manufacturing facilities occupy 
the major part of the building and pro- 
vide ample space for compounding, 
packaging and storing of the com- 
pleted products—NCC Fuel Oil Con- 
ditioner and NoKarb Soot Remover. 
An unusually large loading platform, 
with a railroad siding along one side, 
can accommodate five large trucks 
along another side. Adjoining the 
third side of the platform is an outdoor 
section of four huge storage tanks 
with supply lines leading underground 
to the mixing and blending tanks in- 
side. These increased facilities en- 
able Nutmeg to buy raw materials in 
quantities that afford maximum sav- 
ings, which are reflected in a com- 
petitive price for a superior product. 

In the 22 years since its organiza- 
tion, Nutmeg has grown steadily to the 
point where it is now one of the ma- 
jor producers of fuel oil conditioners 
and soot removers. NCC Fuel Oil 
Conditioner and NoKarb Soot Re- 
mover have gained wide acceptance 


roe * 
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NUTMEG CHEMICAL’S modern plant and office, located in New Haven. 


Nutmeg Chemical 


Moves — Expands 


among many of the country’s greatest 
industries. 

A continuous training program is 
carried on by Nutmeg Chemical un- 
der the direction of Roger F. Summ, 
sales manager and Julius Bronstein, 
sales and advertising consultant. 


Applicants to the sales force are 
first thoroughly screened through per- 
sonal interviews. Those that pass the 
initial screening are then given a ser- 
ies of aptitude tests to determine their 
potentials as technical salesmen. The 

(Continued on page 40) 


TAKING PART IN THE CELEBRATION is sales and office personnel. Standing, left to 
right, John Delaney, Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire; Jerry Dillon, Massachusetts; 
John O’Mara, Connecticut and Massachusetts; William Conners, Connecticut, Gladys 
Cooper, Rod Summ, sales manager, Michael Dorney, Connecticut, Donald Cohen, Office 
Manager, Arthur Gordon, Massachusets, Emily J. Leath, Office. Kneeling, left to right, 
Julius Bronstein, sales promotion, Charles Hageman, Albany; Robert Wood, Rhode 


Island. 
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AERIAL VIEW of inundated area near the heart of Danbury. (Hartford Times Photo) 


The October Flood 


Editor’s Note—Marooned in Nantucket on a vacation when the Octo- 
ber floods struck Connecticut, the writer of this highlight story was 
forced to depend upon the facts secured from mountains of news clip- 
pings and reports of first hand observers to prepare this article. 


IGH winds and tides and three 
H days of rain that overflowed 

stream and river banks on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 
14, 15 and 16, again brought destruc- 
tion to some 39 Connecticut commu- 
nities, heavily lashed by the August 
floods, and to some 28 additional towns 
that had escaped with only slight dam- 
ages the ravages of the August deluge. 
Some 12 persons lost their lives as com- 
pared to 74 who died during the Aug- 
ust floods. Overall damages are esti- 
mated at around $30 million as com- 
pared to $202 million caused by the 
August deluge. Industrial damage to 
some 178 industrial plants was esti- 
mated by State Labor Commissioner 
Renato Riccuiti at $9,193,000. During 
the August floods the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission reported that 
damages to some 507 firms amounted 
to $73,104,400. 

The rains that brewed floods in parts 
of seven northeastern states and 
brought the greatest damage in the 
southwestern counties of Connecticut 
varied from an unofficial low of three 
inches to a high of nearly twelve inches 


of rainfall recorded in Danbury from 
Friday through Sunday, October 14 to 
16. 

Hardest hit in dollar damage and loss 


of life were Georgetown, Ridgefielc, 
Danbury, Norwalk, New Canaan, 
Stamford, Darien, Fairfield, Stratford 
and Milford—all towns that escaped 
the August floods with relatively light 
damages. Although Putnam, Torring- 
ton and Winsted, hardest hit by the 
August floods, were “braced for the 
worst” after sand-bagging danger 
spots, the rivers rose and receded with 
only slight damage. Waterbury, Naug- 
atuck, Seymour, Ansonia and Derby 
were again flooded, but with less dam- 
age as compared to the havoc caused 
by the August flood. Flooding also 
caused damage to a lesser degree than 
August floods in Hartford, the Farm- 
ington Valley towns of New Hart- 
ford, Collinsville, Unionville, Farm- 
ington, Avon, Simsbury, Granby and 
Windsor and caused some damage in a 
few towns in eastern Connecticut. 

In Georgetown, flood waters from 
the Gilbert and Bennett mill pond, 
grown to lake proportions, broke the 
dam and inundated the Gilbert and 
Bennett factories and the downtown 
sections with 15 feet of water that 
caused damage estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. 

Gaining force as the flood waters 
rushed onward wrecking roads, bridges 
and houses, the Norwalk river hit the 
town of Norwalk with demon-like 
fury virtually ripping the downtown 
section to ribbons, tearing out the back 
portions of many plants, damaging 
and leaving many stores, business 
blocks and homes a twisted mass of 
wreckage. Damage to industrial plants, 


TWISTED TRACKS provide mute evidence of smash-up of New Haven freight train 
at Darien after roadbed was weakened by flash floods. (Hartford Times Photo) 
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other buildings, streets and bridges are 
estimated at around $5 million. 

Some 30 miles north Danbury was 
isolated by the flooding Still River 
which, at the height of the flood, 
covered the business district with some 
eleven feet of water. Six leading in- 
dustries were heavily flooded, caus- 
ing temporary unemployment for 4,- 
500 workers. Like Norwalk and 
Georgetown, Danbury had been hit 
by the worst flood catastrophe in its 
history, suffering damage to stores, 
commercial buildings, factories, homes 
and streets estimated at more than 
$5,000,000. 

Elsewhere along the Connecticut 
shoreline, from Saybrook to Green- 
wich, high wind and tides combined 

(Continued on page 33) 


PROPERTY around the Mallory Hat Cempany in Danbury was washed 
away in spots, exposing the plant’s foundation. (Photo by Bridgeport Post) 


WATER STREET in Naugatuck seemed well-named after the three-day rain 
and flash flooding left its mark. (Hartford Times Photo) 


BRUCE’S POND in Stratford caused this inundation of Bruce Avenue. Bridgeport 
Rolling Mills plant is shown on the left. (Photo by Bridgeport Post) 


HOUSE ON THE MOVE in Norwalk was deposited in the yard of 
the Norwalk Hat Company by fast-moving flood waters. (Photo by 
Bridgeport Post) 


IN NORWALK, this large home and business building shows the 
grim effects of the October flood. (Hartford Times Photo) 





STRIP STEEL in coils, rusted and silt covered, as it arrived at the Dolan Steel plant 


in Bridgeport for cleaning. 


Teamwork Aids 
Salvage of Strip Steel 


Editor’s Note—This brief story of rapid-fire action of four companies 
that saved thousands of dollars for many flooded plants is only one of 
many quick-action teamwork dramas that were enacted during and 
following the August 19 flood. It symbolizes the quality of minds and 
wills that have made Connecticut skills famous throughout the world. 


LTHOUGH Connecticut has always 
A been noted for the ingenuity of 
its management and skilled em- 
ployees, the swift moving teamwork of 
the Dolan Steel Company, The Fuller 
Brush Company, U. S. Electrical Motors 
and General Electric Supply Company 
in developing a method of salvaging 
rusted and silt-covered strip steel im- 
mersed in the August 19 flood waters is 
an outstanding addition to the long list 
of spectacular Yankee achievements. 
The preface to the story of the quick 
salvage method began as the flood 
waters receded on Monday, August 22, 
leaving a heavy coating of silt and 
rust on hundreds of tons of strip steel 
stock in company warehouses and fac- 
tory floors. J. R. Dolan of the Dolan 
Steel Company of Bridgeport knew 
what other manufacturers realized, that 
strip steel had to be cleaned quickly if 


it were ever to be fit to feed into 
stamping dies. Acting quickly on that 
“blue Monday” he sent 110 night 
letters to customers in the affected 
areas offering to clean coils of strip 
steel at his Bridgeport warehouse. 
Shortly after receipt of these wires a 
veritable flood of rusted and silt-cov- 
ered metal rolled to his warehouse in 
one truckload after another. 

Although he had worked out a 
cleaning method by removing the 
knives from a Torrington Manufac- 
turing Company slitter and placing 
wood blocks ahead of it covered with 
abrasive cloth through which the metal 
was passed from the pay-off reels, the 
method was painfully slow because 
the blocks had to be hand clamped for 
each coil. Recalling that cylindrical 
power brushes were used efficiently 
in steel mills and that the Fuller Brush 
Company also manufactured brushing 
machines, Mr. Dolan called the Fuller 
Brush Company in Hartford on Thurs- 
day, August 25 in the hope that a 
special machine could be produced im- 
mediately to speed up cleaning opera- 
tions on the flood of steel now threat- 
ening to engulf his warehouse. On 
hearing the problem, Fuller Brush en- 
gineers and production men went into 
a huddle. They studied the machines 
they had under construction to dis- 
cover if they could use the maior 
parts of one of these machines under 
construction and “rig up” quickly a 
machine capable of doing the clean- 
ing job speedily. 

By noon they had decided on a feasi- 
ble plan of action and started in the 
afternoon to dismantle a partially built 

(Continued on page 36) 


HERE THE STEEL passes through Fullanchor brushes in cleaning operation, and then 


on to Torrington Manufacturing Co. slitter. 
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Office Efficcency Through 


Specialized Mail Delivery Service 


Contributed By The Systems and Procedures 


try have often scoffed at the 
legendary “Yankee Ingenuity” at- 
tributed to New Englanders. Whether 
their skepticism is justified may be de- 
batable. But there can be no disputing 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
a couple of Connecticut Yankees, 
Stephen Blaise Glode and his partner 
Patrick Joseph Lovett. Steve and Pat 
have parlayed an idea into a business 
which in two short years has attracted 
national attention. 

Prior to May 1953, mail delivery 
service was an idea in the restless brain 
of Steve Glode. In 1955 Mail Delivery 
Service, Incorporated, is a thriving 
business with headquarters in New 
Haven, Conn., and with franchised 
branches in Topeka, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Detroit, Schenectady, Buffalo, 
Denver, Boston, Providence, and 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mail Delivery Service is an answer 
to the needs of business regardless of 
size. It is a solution to the problem of 
inefficient and uneconomical mail pick- 
up and delivery. It is founded on the 
idea that there is room and need for 
specialists in the bulk handling of mail 
and parcel post just as there is in adver- 
tising, printing, and other functions 
of business activity. 

A typical industrial concern em- 
ploys a white collared staff whose daily 
duties depend largely on the volume 
and makeup of the morning mail. Sales 
department activity, for example, de- 
pends on the number of orders re- 
ceived. In turn, the activities of order 
writing, credit approving, production 
releasing, and others, depend on the 
processing of orders received. In the 
accounting area, accounts receivable 
and accounts payable activities depend 
on what the mail man brings. 

This white collared work force—of- 
ten disparagingly referred to as over- 
head—cannot begin to function fruit- 
fully until mail has been delivered to 
them. Accordingly modern office man- 
agement has long since recognized the 


Piss": in other parts of the coun- 
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MAIL DELIVERY SERVICE vehicles lined up at the U. S. Post Office. 


need of having the morning mail at 
the desks and work stations before the 
office people arrive on the job. This 
calls for a schedule which has a com- 
pany driver pick up the mail at the 
post office about one hour before the 
office force is due in. The bulk mail 
is delivered to the mail department in 
the office no later than one half hour 
before starting time. This allows the 
mail clerks, who come in early, to 
open the mail and have it delivered to 
the respective work stations before the 
people report for work. In the evening, 
the mail clerk stays after the others 
have gone, processing those last letters 
of busy executives. When he is through 
a company driver trucks the mail 
pouches to the post office. 

This arrangement seems quite satis- 
factory except for two things. It is in- 
efficient and it is costly. In many in- 
stances the driver and the truck are 
furnished by the Shipping Depart- 
ment. The special hours involved re- 
quire overtime both in the morning 
and evening. As a practical matter, the 
driver lounges around the post office 
in the morning, waiting his turn. 
When he does get his mail he must 
speed back to the office. In the even- 
ing he lounges in the office while the 
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mail clerk wrestles with the final aval- 
anche of mail. A company truck and 
a man are tied up while other work is 
often neglected. Furthermore, the trips 
to the post office are specials; usually 
they cannot be combined with other 
errands or shipping trips. The entire 
setup is recognized as inefficient. 

Overall, this unhappy situation is 
generally accepted as a necessary evil 
—part of the necessary cost of doing 
business. “But it need not be so.” 
That is what Steve Glode told himself 
after observing the wastefulness bliss- 
fully endured by otherwise efficient 
business concerns. “Instead of having 
all those cars and trucks cluttering up 
the post office yard, and then each 
driver in turn driving away with a 
few pounds of mail in a big vehicle, 
I could do it for all of them—and a lot 
more economically,” thought Steve. 
That is how the idea was born. In set- 
ting out to prove his claim, Mail De- 
livery Service came into being. 

Mail Delivery Service is an incorpo- 
rated business that has full sanction of 
United States Postal authorities. As 
a bona fide service organization, it 
will enter into an agreement with a 
subscribing company whereby it 


(Continued on page 64) 








STATEWIDE survey following the 
August flood devastation 


showed that approximately 
2,000 large and small manufacturing 
plants and business establishments 


were damaged by the raging waters. 
By restoring communication facilities 
as soon as possible, in some cases a 
matter of hours, The Southern New 
England Telephone Company aided 
in the important project of putting 
Connecticut industry “back on its 
feet.” 


Although many of the plants and 
businesses were severely damaged, 


mending telephone cables and dial 
equipment was considered a “priority” 
item by industrial officials. 


Phoue Kestoratiou Helps Industry 
Rebuild After August Flood 


Even before the waters reached theit 
peaks, telephone men were visiting 
business places threatened by floods, 
to advise and assist in removal of tele- 
phone equipment to safer places, 
wherever possible. On Saturday and 
Sunday immediately after the floods, 
survey teams visited every major busi- 
ness enterprise in the affected areas— 
Naugatuck and Farmington valleys, 
and Putnam—to review damage and 
see what was needed to get business 
telephones working again as promptly 
as possible. 


Telephone crews were quickly dis- 
patched to repair vital cables, dial 
equipment and switchboards. Despite 
the devastation, businessmen said: 
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THE ROOF of the Plume & Atwood Company in Thomaston is held up by dial equipment framework. 
Switchboard was also knocked out. 
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“We'll want everything we had be- 
fore—and maybe more!” In Thomas- 
ton, a company president after survey- 
ing his damages rtported: “We'll put 
the switchboard in a tent if we can't 
get it into the plant, but we'll want 
telephone service as fast as we can get 
it. 

This was the theme, wherever 
SNET crews went. Industry must re- 
cover so as to provide needed jobs 
and money to stricken areas. 


At the Torrington Company and 
other plants where power failed, 
emergency generators provided auxi- 
liary power to operate the telephones. 
An entire PBX power plant was flown 
in from Chicago for use at the Amer- 
ican Brass Company in Waterbury. 


The Waterville plant of Chase 
Brass, where the dial equipment was 
submerged, got three emergency gen- 
erators. A temperature of 110 degrees 
was maintained for a week to dry out 
the equipment. 


Drowned dial equipment on the 
premises of flooded business places 
was flushed clean, given a protective 
coat of oil, and dried out with what- 
ever heating units were usable. Seeing 
repairmen using hand-held hair-driers 
in this work, one industrialist called 
local beauty parlors and borrowed their 
larger equipment to help the task. 
Floor-type heaters like those used in 
homes were also put to use. 


In Putnam, Torrington and Winsted, 
the telephone company set up a cen- 
tral answering service for businessmen 
whose premises were so wrecked that 
telephones could not be_ replaced 
within a week after the flood. Calls 
for them were diverted to the tele- 
phone office, where messages were 
taken from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, and 
relayed to the customers. 


At Waterbury, radio-telephone 
equipped trucks of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, sorely 
needed to mend power lines, were 


caught in flood waters of the Nauga- 
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JOHN CORCORAN and George Schmidt (SNET-Water- 
bury) dry out dial equipment at the Chase Metal Works 
plant in Waterville. About five feet of water covered 


equipment. 


TURBULENT WATERS of the Mad River made shambles 
of this section of the Gilbert Clock Company in Winsted. 
(Right) Telephone dial equipment however was undam- 
aged and later set up in another company plant. 


(Right) ROBERT BALLAGHER, assistant group leader 
at the Barden Corp., Danbury, adjusts beauty parlor 
hair-drier in helping to dry out dial equipment. 


tuck River. As fast as they were hauled 
out after the waters subsided, tele- 
phone men replaced the old radio 
equipment with new sets while me- 
chanics made the trucks ready to roll 
again. 


The Western Electric Company of 
Kearney, N. J., equipment suppliers 
for SNET, played an important role 
in the amazing recovery. Essential 
manual switchboards were shipped in 
by Western Electric to replace dam- 
aged equipment, including more than 
50 large and small PBX switchboards. 
Some of the manual replacements were 
installed to serve until dial PBX equip- 
became available. The speed with 
which this equipment was dispatched 
to emergency crews in the field, was 
a major factor in the early restora- 
tion of phone service. 


The re-establishment of phone fa- 
cilities for industries meant immediate 
communication with employees and 
their families, urgent telephone re- 
quests for further restoration supplies, 
and necessary business calls placed 
throughout the country. The life-line 
was again intact. 


Western Electric and SNET personnel work round-the-clock to restore telephone 
service for the Roger’s Corp., near Putnam. A new switchboard was installed replacing 
damaged equipment located on the first floor. 
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The Manufacturers’ Agent —Yew Euglaud 
Tudustryys Gest Salesman 


By KARL PITTELKOW, Executive Vice President 
Albee-Campbell Inc., New Canaan, Connecticut 


The author of this article has had over 25 years of experience in sales 


Headquarters for Manufacturers Agents Since 1938 


promotion and advertising where he had the opportunity to ob- 
serve the effective work done by qualified manufacturers agents when 
properly selected and supported by adequate sales promotional assist- 
ance. His present job is assisting companies with their distribution prob- 
lems, especially those too small to afford a full-time sales manager. 


HE tradition of Yankee skill and 

ingenuity is as much alive and 

well deserved today as it was in 
the time of Paul Revere. New England 
workmanship is still the standard by 
which other manufacturing areas are 
measured. No other area of equal size 
can point to equal concentration of la- 
bor skills, to equal concentration of in- 
dustry. In the light of this it is in no way 
remarkable that New England industry 
produced for military use during the 
Second World War and the Korean 
War the major portion of the precision 
equipment and components that were 
required. Nowhere else in this great 
country is there such an assemblage of 
integrated manufacturing skills and fa- 
cilities. 

But there is inclined to be a corollary 
to the New England tradition which is 
that the typical New England manufac- 
turer is a lot more interested in making 
things than he is in selling them. 
True or not, the major problem for 
most New England industries today is 
one of sales. 

There are several reasons for this. 
Historically New England was the first 
source of manufactured products in 
this country. The demand for its prod- 
ucts was greater than the supply—and 
competition was non-existent. This 
situation, in large measure, continued 
down to modern times insofar as New 
England’s precision skills are con- 
cerned. Two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict created a demand for 
the products of New England industry 
that strained its every muscle to pro- 
duce. It is the story of the better 
mousetrap, with customers lining up 
to buy. 


But there is a weakness in the 
“mousetrap” theory. What happens 
when all the mice are caught or when 
some one else learns to make an equally 
good product? That is the problem 
New England industry is beginning to 
face today. In the face of the declining 
volume of defense and military con- 
tracts a substitute must be found in 
manufacturing products for civilian 
and commercial use. As it is already 
well aware, New England industry must 
diversify. 

In diversifying it must also meet 
competition from other industrial sec- 
tions of the country to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. That means New 
England industry has to get out and 
sell—something it has not been com- 
pelled to do extensively in the past. 
And in selling it lacks the experience 
of other sections of the country where 
industry has been compelled to estab- 
lish its markets almost entirely through 
sales and merchandising techniques. 

For the small or medium-size busi- 
ness, undertaking for the first time to 
launch a product in a new consumer 
or industrial market, the problem can 
be a formidable one. To create distri- 
bution, to develop markets and to 
establish contacts through a salaried 
sales organization on a national or 
even regional basis requires a heavy 
capital investment. The management 
of such a sales program also becomes a 
second problem in itself. Both are 
problems that a sales organization of 
Manufacturers Agents, working on 
straight commission, is well designed 
to solve. 

For those who may not be ac- 
quainted with the nature of a manu- 
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facturers’ agent, a definition might be 
helpful. The manufacturers’ agent is, 
essentially, an independent agent who 
for a fixed commission undertakes to 
sell the products or contract services of 
the manufacturer and to act as a liason 
between him and his customer. The 
agent’s operations are confined to a 
specifically defined territory; his sales 
are directed toward a specific type of 
market. On the average, he represents 
from three to six manufacturers of re- 
lated but non-competing products, all 
directed toward a single type of in- 
dustrial market such as electronics, 
machine tools or to a particular retail 
field such as hardware, housewares or 
appliances. 

In whatever market he sells, the 
manufacturers’ agent is an authority. 
He is an authority not only on what 
will sell in that market but also on to 
whom it must be sold. He is a specialist 
and he possesses contacts and experi- 
ence with actual prospective customers 
that only time and concentrated effort 
can develop. Unlike the salaried sales- 
man, the manufacturers’ agent has to 
be a successful salesman—or he doesn’t 
eat. He is entirely dependent for his 
income on commissions from his sales; 
there is no salary check awaiting him 
each week irrespective of whether he 
brought in an order. On the whole, 
therefor—and of course there are some 
exceptions—the manufacturers’ agent 
succeeds in producing more sales than 
does the salaried salesman as a class. 
The agent has a sound incentive for 
doing so. There is no floor under his 
income, neither is there a ceiling 
above it. His reward is in exact pro- 
portion to his ability and effort. The 
man who has proven to himself that 
he can sell tends to become a manu- 
facturers’ agent. 

To the manufacturer, a sales organ- 
ization based on manufacturers’ agents 
offers advantages so numerous and dis- 
tinct as to make this the most rapidly 
growing type of sales representation. 
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The company which sells through 
commission agents can determine pre- 
cisely its sales expense for any given 
volume of sales: it is the percentage 
paid the agent. When the agent doesn’t 
sell, there is no sales expense. 

Because the agent is a specialist, he 
usually knows more about the manu- 
facturer’s market within his territory 
than does the manufacturer himself. In 
fact, his knowledge of and contacts in 
the markets in which the manufac- 
turer is interested are his most valuable 
assets, other than his ability to sell. 
They are what the manufacturer should 
look for in the agent whom he ap- 
points. It is this specialized knowledge 
of where and how to sell a given prod- 
uct in his territory that makes it pos- 
sible to obtain distribution and sales 
through competent manufacturers’ 
agents far faster than through building 
a salaried sales organization. 


Agents are also specialists in the 
kind of products they sell and in the 
applications for which they sell them. 
An agent with a background in electri- 
cal engineering will usually confine 
himself to a line of related products 
limited to that particular field; an- 
other agent may handle product lines 
aimed almost exclusively at users of 
machinery. To whatever field or fields 
his products are directed, you may be 
certain, if he is a successful agent, 
that he is also an authority on many 
of the technical problems in these 
fields and more likely than not is a 
well qualified sales engineer. This 
characteristic of the manufacturers’ 
agent eliminates the expense of tech- 
nically training a sales force and of 
supervising it in the field. 


The manufacturers’ agent is a spe- 
cies of salesman unto himself—which 
should never be forgotten by the manu- 
facturer who works with him. In the 
first place, he is as independent con- 
tractor and as such is not subject to 
the disciplines that are enforceable on 
a salaried salesman. He undertakes to 
sell within a specified territory the 
products of the manufacturer he rep- 
resents; but how and when and to 
whom he sells are in large measure for 
him to determine. He may be given 
advice which he will unquestionably 
welcome—but he can’t be given orders. 


The fact that an agent is in a sense 
independent of the manufacturer 
whom he represents doesn’t mean that 
a manufacturer has no responsibilities 
toward him in terms of his efforts on 
behalf of the manufacturer. He can’t 
simply be appointed, shown a product 


A Few of the Markets 
Sold by 


Manufacturers Agents 


Consumer Goods to all 
classes of Dealers, Jobbers, 
Department Stores, Chains, 
Premium Users, Supermar- 
kets, and Direct Selling Or- 
ganizations. 


Other Products to Industry 
(of all kinds from Aircraft 
plants to Woodworking 
shops), to Lumber yards, 
Hospitals, Utilities, Govern- 
ment, Oilfield, Road and Ma- 
rine Contractors, Laborator- 
ies, Construction Companies, 
Mill Supply, Schools, TV Sta- 
tions, and many more. 





and then turned loose in the field in 
the expectation that he will soon come 
running back burdened with orders. To 
enable the agent to produce results it 
is important that the manufacturer 
back him up with advertising, promo- 
tion, direct mail, merchandising, pub- 
licity and all the other sales tools. No 
agent can afford to act as a bird dog, 
spending his time ringing doorbells 
in a blind search for markets and cus- 
tomers for the manufacturer he repre- 
sents. His calls must be directed toward 
the most interested or likely pros- 
pects; he must make the maximum 
amount of sales in the minimum 
amount of time. It’s the manufacturer's 
job to point out the order; it’s the 
agent's job to retrieve it. 

The manufacturer who fails to back 
up his agent has penalized himself. His 
agent represents a number of manu- 
facturers simultaneously and it is ap- 
parent that each manufacturer must 
compete with the others for his share 
of the agent’s time. Since the agent is 
in business for the sole purpose of mak- 
ing money, he is going to spend his 
major time on the products he can 
sell most easily. Therefore, the manu- 
facturer who gives the agent the most 
support and makes his product the 
easiest to sell is probably the one to 
whose product the agent will devote 
the greatest effort. 

The moral to this story has meaning 
far beyond New England. Today there 
are over 40,000 manufacturers’ agents 
in the United States. They sell more 
than $20 billion in products per year. 
A sales organization made up of these 
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specialists who sell on straight com- 
mission has these highly strategic ad- 
vantages to offer to both the small and 
the large manufacturer facing increas- 
ing competition in several kinds of 
product and market situations: 

It permits building a sales organiza- 
tion without capital investment 
in salaries and expenses. 

It enables a manufacturer to create 
a specialized sales organization to 
exploit a special product or mar- 
ket situation far faster than would 
be possible by recruiting and 
training a salaried sales force. 

It solves the very real problem of 
the manufacturer whose product 
line is not broad enough to war- 
rant the costs of full-time sales 
representation. 

It predetermines selling costs. 

It makes intensive sales coverage 

practical. 

provides the utmost organiza- 

tional flexibility. 

It is one of the fastest ways to 
achieve product distribution. 

It provides swift access to specific 
new markets and customers. 

It reduces capital risk in launching 
new products. 
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New England Products 
Now Sold Through 


Manufacturers Agents 
Appliances 


Building materials and spe- 
cialties 


Electrical equipment and sup- 
plies 


Electronic components and 


equipment 


Giftware 





Hardware 





Housewares 


Industrial materials, compo- 
nents and machinery 


Office equipment 


Packaging materials and con- 
tainers 


Plumbing and Heating units 
and parts 


Hotel—Restaurant—Insti- 
tutional equipment 


Sporting goods 
Toys 


Vending machines, etc. 








How Home Accidents Are Digging 
Into Industry’s Pocketbook 


By JAMES A. ROWAN, Chairman 


Group Attitudes Corporation 





Editor’s Note—The author of this article, besides being actively engaged 


in helping to solve industrial and public relations problems for his com- 
pany’s clients—a variety of associations, industries and businesses— 
has conducted depth surveys in a number of areas. Because of its public 
relations and dollar importance to industry CI asked Mr. Rowan to 
outline his views on the inter-relationship of home and plant safety in the 
light of his current researches into ways and means of conducting 
effective off-the-job (home and travel) accident prevention programs. 


aware of the fact that an employee 

who is hurt at home is just as 
much lost to production as if he were 
injured on the job. : 

Until the past year, many employ- 
ers, having set new records in plant 
safety, were thinking about laying 
down their tools as far as further prog- 
ress in safety was concerned. 

The problems of home safety, and 
of highway safety, they felt, were 
ones in which the employer had no 
direct interest; or, if they were inter- 
ested, they were problems in acci- 
dent areas in which the company could 
not be of much help. 

In any case, the problems of home 
accident prevention and of highway 
safety, were being attacked by safety 
organizations and other groups, not 
primarily employers. Today, in many 
industries, a new concept of accident 
prevention is being developed. 

There has long been much evidence 
that home is not nearly as safe for an 
industrial worker as his place of work. 
Last year, almost four and a half mil- 
lion persons were injured at home in 
this country and more than 27,000 
were killed, we are told. Only four- 
teen thousand were killed by accidents 
in plants. 

Two major reasons may be given 
why home accidents continue on a 
scale which is difficult to measure and 
difficult to reduce. 

Home is considered an “uncontrolled 
environment,” a center of family life 
which is not nearly as well organized 
in modern, high-speed America as it 
might be. At work, a man or woman 
is in a controlled environment, con- 
trolled by safety regulations set up by 
law and by the employer, and usually 


[mes is gradually becoming 





JAMES A. ROWAN 


A good home accident prevention 
program will curtail group insur- 
ance losses and increase production 
by cutting absenteeism, reducing 
labor turnover and improving em- 
ployee morale. 


* % % 


with the workingman’s cooperation 
and approval. 

On the road the motorist is living in 
in a relatively controlled environment. 
To some degree he is controlled in 
his actions by laws, by traffic police- 
men, and by the knowledge that if he 
drives recklessly, he may be punished 
as well as injured. 

The second major reason why home 
accidents continue unrestricted is that 
the major emphasis in safety educa- 
tion and research has for years been 
directed to other areas of life. These 
areas are: 
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INDUSTRY—Where accident fre- 
quency and the costs of personal 
injuries in many plants has been 
greatly reduced by (a) highly ef- 
fective safety devices and (b) ef- 
fective safety training. 
THE HIGHWAY — Where per- 
sonal injury accidents have been 
kept reasonably low, in view of the 
great increase in persons driving, 
in miles traveled and in driving 
speeds. 

This has been accomplished by a 
program of continuous research in in- 
jury prevention, such as the dramatic 
Cornell-Liberty Mutual safety device 
studies, and by a continuous program 
of driver education by schools, public 
authorities, industry and many other 
organizations. Certainly little research 
has been directed at our homes, partly 
because home is where “we think we 
are safe.” “I’m glad we are safe at 
home,” thousands of mothers say each 
day. Yet there is much evidence that 
home is where we go to get hurt. 


The Situation Today 


In the war on both plant and high- 
way accidents, public opinion and the 
laws which have evolved because of 
public disapproval of accidents, have 
done a great deal to reduce such acci- 
dents. More will be done. 

It is clear that a company with a 
poor safety record is avoided by work- 
ers and loses prestige in a community. 
Yet public opinion does not react 
against the family having repeated ac- 
cidents at home. 

It is good to report that during the 
past year or so, the accident prevention 
front has been greatly widened. Sev- 
eral of the most progressive industrial 
companies and one or two of the larger 
insurance companies have decided to 
tackle the problem of home safety 
head on. 

A realization that home accidents 
are unnecessarily costing the country 
countless heartaches and many mil- 
lions of dollars each month in terms 
of lost wages, doctor and hospital 


bills, etc. is the primary reason for the . 
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growing interest in home accident 
prevention. 

One company had five employees 
killed in plant accidents last year, and 
60 employees killed in road and home 
accidents. The number of home and 
road fatalities involving this company’s 
employees were almost evenly divided. 
Many employers have been slow to 
realize just what a successful home ac- 
cident prevention program can mean 
to their companies and employees, but 
more see the value of such programs 
each day. 


Need for Statistical Research 


Deciding that a way to reduce home 
accidents must be found is the first and 
most important step, but the next 
move after that decision is one that 
is puzzling much of industry. 

One is struck by the lack of usable 
information about home accidents. 
Some management people feel that so 
far there aren't enough facts upon 
which a home accident program can 
be successfully based. 

For example, what are the principal 
physical and mental hazards which 
cause home accidents? 

What are the unsafe acts which re- 
sult in injuries to people at home? 

Who gets hurt most at home? Girls 
and women possibly, since they are in 
the home more than men and boys. 

Who is most responsible for home 
injuries, and who is best qualified to 
take over the job of “home safety di- 
rector” and the direction of a program 
of individual home safety education 
which is now considered necessary? 

What age groups are most involved 
in home accidents? Probably these are 
people over 65 and under 14 years of 
age. Some figures that we have seen 
seem to indicate that. 

How can a home be inspected for 
physical hazards? Who is to do the in- 
specting? (Such inspections were of 
basic importance in developing indus- 
try’s fine safety record of today.) How 
can home safety be taught? 


Need for Psychological Research 


There is another major field which 
a few large organizations are explor- 
ing. The mental attitudes which cause 
some people to be injured and others 
to avoid injuries in the same or a 
similar environment needs more study. 

Some home accidents start in the 
place of work, whether this is a plant, 
office or store, because they are rooted 
in the emotional upsets carried home 
by the employees. 

At the same time, happenings at 


home may set the stage, as far as a 
man’s attitude is concerned, for his 
involvement in an accident when he 
reaches his work place. Obviously, the 
emotional upsets which sometimes re- 
sult in accidents affect his production 
long before the accident occurs. 

Surveys in this field, and experience 
in developing home accident preven- 
tion programs, suggest the concept that 
safety must be sold in a family 
package. 

The total safety of the individual 
is the objective, and the home is the 
principal arena where the success of 
the war against accidents will be de- 
termined. 

Some months ago one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers in the country de- 
cided to find out whether or not there 
is a relationship between good safety 
habits acquired on the job and away- 
from-work accident experience. 


What Research So Far Has 
Shown 


The resulting survey showed that 
the employees who are given good 
safety training on the job take part 
of the resulting safety awareness home 
with them. 

In this case, the company’s employ- 
ees and their families turned out to 
have: 

Six times as good a record as other 

families in the community in fre- 

quency of automobile accidents in- 
volving personal injuries. 

This particular study showed rather 
surprisingly that only 11 per cent of 
all off-job accidents, in which insur- 
ance claims were paid for injuries to 
employees and their dependents, were 
caused in automobile accidents. The 
remaining 89 per cent of off-job acci- 
dents, many of them falls, occurred 
almost entirely at home. 

In the case of this one community 
the dramatic, widely publicized auto- 
mobile accident was not the Number 
One cause of personal injury. The 
home, instead of the automobile, was 
the scene of most of the accidents. For 
many of the employees of this plant, 
“home is where they went to be hurt.” 

Even so, these employees sustained 
fewer home injuries than the other 
people in the community, and plant 
safety training paid off in reducing 
both home and automobile accidents. 

From this and other surveys, it may 
be concluded that the question of home 
accident prevention deserves a great 
deal more attention from industry 
(particularly industrial relations de- 
partments), from churches and 
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schools, and particularly from safety 
organizations than it is now getting. 

From studies of accident preven- 
tion, industrial companies with the 
most successful records seem to be 
those which have used programs 
adapted to their own needs. Person- 
alized, tailor-made safety and medical 
programs, as developed by a few indus- 
trial companies and one or two insur- 
ance companies which aggressively 
serve their policyholders, have cut ac- 
cident frequency to a marked degree. 

In addition, such programs, more or 
less made to order, have reduced absen- 
teeism and have played an increasingly 
important part in improving industrial 
productivity to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 


Differences in Homes 


Homes, like industrial plants, are 
different because, like industrial plants, 
they are made up of different kinds of 
people, in different environments, in 
different parts of the country, of dif- 
ferent ages and with different house- 
hold equipment. Perhaps a home acci- 
dent program which is too standard- 
ized won't work any better than a 
standard accident prevention program 
will work in plants with vastly differ- 
ing safety and health problems. 

The difference in homes, then, is one 
of the facts of life that must be con- 
sidered in the attempt to reduce home 
accidents. Not all homes have cherry 
trees to fall out of; some have chil- 
dren who face the hazard of apart- 
ment house windows. The answer may 
be individualized home safety train- 


ing. 
What is Being Done Today 


Recently a group of industrial peo- 
ple interested in home accident pre- 
vention met for an informal discussion 
of this problem and decided that 
“home accidents are caused,” and can 
be prevented, and agreed that: 

a. Home accidents, including road 
and public accidents, are becom- 
ing a serious economic loss to 
both employees’ families and to 
employers. 

. Heads of families and school 
teachers, like industrial plant su- 
pervisors, can be shown their re- 
sponsibility for safety of indiv- 
iduals. 

. Safety principles and attitudes, 
rather than safety specifics, must 
be taught to industrial employee 
families, then to entire commu- 
nities. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


L. D. SILBERSTEIN, president and 
chairman of the Board of Penn-Texas 
Corporation, has announced that the 
assets and business of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, recently merged into 
Penn-Texas Corporation, have been 
transferred to a newly formed corpo- 
ration to be known as Pratt & Whitney 
Company, Incorporated. It is a sub- 
sidiary of Penn-Texas, with Alexander 
H. d’Arcambal president and general 
manager. 

It was also announced that Chandler- 
Evans will be operated as a division 
of Pratt & Whitney Company, Inc., 
with Sidney A. Stewart as manager; 
and that Potter & Johnston Company 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, will be- 
come a direct subsidiary of Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Inc., with Edward 
P. Gillane, president and general man- 
ager. 
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ORVIN A. KLEMA has been ap- 
pointed to the position of chief metal- 
lurgist of The Bristol Brass Corpora- 


ANDERSQYN~-NICHOLS 


CONSULTING 


tion, succeeding Horace W. Staples, 
retired. Announcement of this ap- 
pointment was made by Joseph 
O’Brien, president. 

Mr. Klema has been with the com- 
pany since 1946. His first position 
was production supervisor, assisting 
the general superintendent of the mill. 
Later he was promoted to production 
manager. 

Prior to joining the Bristol con- 
cern Mr. Klema was with Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc. During World 
War Il he was chief metallurgist of one 
of Revere’s Chicago mills and later 
served as supervisor of methods in 
the aluminum and magnesium extru- 
sion and sheet mills of the Baltimore 
branch of the company. 
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AT ITS FOURTH annual conven- 
tion in Hartford recently, the Standards 
Engineers Society honored Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont “in 
recognition of his outstanding con- 
tributions in government and indus- 


ENGINEERS 


The Cover 


THIS MONTH’S cover photo shows a 
father and son editing their homemade 
film with the aid of a Craig-Projecto- 
Editor made by Kalart. 


try”. These included development of 
standard screw threads, making pos- 
sible greater interchangeability and 
encouragement of unified screw threads 
by the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Canada. Senator Flan- 
ders was awarded an honorary fellow- 
ship in the Society. 

Also honored “by reason of unusual 
professional distinction” were Roger 
E. Gay, Dr. Walter R. G. Baker, Har- 
old R. Terhune, and Stanley Zwerling. 
They were elected fellows of the So- 
ciety. Mr. Gay is Director of Catalog- 
ing, Standardization and Inspection, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
Washington, D. C., on leave as presi- 
dent of the Bristol Brass Corporation, 
Bristol. Dr. Baker is vice president and 
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general manager of the Electronics 
Division, General Electric Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Terhune is man- 
ager of the Standards Department, 
Federal Telecommunications Labora- 
tories, Nutley, N. J. Mr. Zwerling is 
assistant chief, Tests and Approvals 
Division, Armed Services Electro- 
Standards Agency, Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 
The Standards Engineers Society is 
a professional group of individuals en- 
gaged in standards work throughout 
industry and government. Included in 
the three-day annual meeting were 
discussions on organization of com- 
pany standards; standardization of 
electrical equipment; standards in con- 
sumer goods; standards and automa- 
tion; standards in sports; national 
strength and standardization and the 
future of standards. 


2 os 


EXTENDING its line of socket screw 
fasteners, The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, has recently added a full 
range of sizes in Button Head Socket 
Screws to its other socket screw prod- 
ucts, which include socket set and cap 
screws, striper bolts, pipe plugs, and 
dowel pins. 

The button head socket screws are 
said to be ideal for applications which 
require a smooth headed fastener, for 
pleasing appearance, safety consider- 
ations, or tight clearances. They are 
available in a range of sizes from #4 
wire size to ¥%” diameter, with a va- 
riety of lengths in each size. They are 
made of heat treated alloy steel, with 
hex sockets. 


xk 


VIKING INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
of East Haddam, has announced the 
appointment of Devereaux Martin as 
vice president and director of engi- 
neering. He will direct development 
and research on the company’s line 
of electronic devices and controls for 
industry. 

Mr. Martin was formerly assistant 
to the president of Electronics Corpo- 
ration of America and is a member of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the Radio Club of America, and 
the American Ordnance Association. 


x * * 


GEORGE V. HOLTON, formerly 
chairman of the board of Socony-Mo- 
bile Oil Company, Inc. has been elected 
a director of The Perkin-Elmer Corpo- 
ration, it has been announced by 
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Richard S. Perkin, president and 
chairman of the Board of the Nor- 
walk firm. 

Perkin-Elmer is a producer of sci- 
entific instruments, precision electro- 
optical devices, and is an important 
supplier of bombsights, periscopes, 
telephoto lenses and other systems for 
the military. 
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A. LINDSAY THOMSON has tre- 
cently been elected vice president, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
Terry Steam Turbine Company, it 
has been announced by John D. Stout, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Thomson has been with the 
company since graduating from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1939 where he received his masters 
degree. Prior to his study at M.LT., 
Mr. Thomson was graduated from 
Williams College in 1935. 

x ae 

TWO UNUSUAL PIECES of equip- 
ment for the testing of jet engine 
components and controls have recently 
been installed at the Hamilton Stand- 
ard Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
Windsor Locks, by The American Ke- 
search Corp., Bristol. 

The first is a liquid chilling unit 
capable of lowering or raising the 
temperature of jet fuel to simulate 
actual operating temperatures. This 
conditioned fuel is supplied to jet fuel 
controls and components operating in 
a chamber at specific temperature, al- 
titude and relative humidities. 

The second unit is an air chiller 
which lowers the temperature of air 
supplied to various types of air cycle 
refrigeration systems and components 
to simulate actual operating condi- 
tions. It is designed for continuous 
Operation, automatically defrosting the 
evaporators without interruption in the 
processing of low temperature air. 

x kk 
SEYMOUR G. LINSLEY has been 
named sales manager of the infrared 
division of Barnes Engineering Com- 
pany, Stamford, it has been announced 
by Dr. Charles J. Burton, vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Linsley will be responsible for 
sales of process control instrumenta- 
tion; radiometers, complete infrared 
systems for remote temperature de- 
tection; “PotiTherm” bolometers, 
ultra-sensitive heat detecting elements; 
black body temperature reference 
sources; and other auxiliary equip- 
ment for infrared components and sys- 
tems. 
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Mr. Linsley was formerly associated 
with Perkin-Elmer Corporation, Nor- 
walk, Stamford Research Laboratories 
of the American Cyanamid Company 
and the American Optical Company. 
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THE SOUTHERN New England 
Telephone Company reported recently 


that 980,000 telephones are in service, 
reflecting a gain of 38,600 telephones 
during a nine month period. 

The net gain in telephones this year 
compares to 31,300 for the same pe- 
riod in 1954. Toll calling also con- 
tinued at a high level, registering an 
11 per cent increase over the corres- 
ponding nine months of last year. 
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THE NEW ONE-STORY PLANT 
of The Accurate Brass Corporation 
was opened in Bristol recently adjacent 
to its parent company, The Bristol 
Brass Corporation. Accurate is the larg- 
est independent producer of brass 
and aluminum in the country, and had 
been located in Glendale, New York. 
The new structure contains 60,000 
square feet of manufacturing space 
and utilizes the latest architectural 
concepts in modern factory design. 

Approximately 200 men and women 
will be employed in the Accurate plant 
when all the machinery and equipment 
have been moved from its present 
site in Glendale. 

The new plant is said to be one 
of the most modern forging shops in 
the United States and is a steel frame 
building with solid brick walls and 
steel sash. The roof is steel deck with 
insulation and a new type vapor seal 
that is approved for resistance to fire. 

The location of the receiving and 
shipping departments is a distinct in- 
novation in factory construction. They 
are located at opposite ends of the 
U-shaped production line so that ma- 
terials can come in one door and 
finished products can be shipped out 
the other. A drafting room has been 
located adjacent to the die-making 
area of the new plant so that drafts- 
men and diemakers can consult with 
each other rapidly and conveniently. 

Among the many products made by 
Accurate Brass are: brass door hard- 
ware; plumbing supplies, electrical 
parts; aircraft parts; and forgings for 
machine parts such as ball bearing 
retainers. 
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THE APPOINTMENT of Richard 
N. Comes to the position of manager 
of Banbury mixer sales has been an- 
nounced by Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., Ansonia. Mr. Comes is 
succeeded as field sales engineer in 
New England by Richard D. Mace 
who will now handle the sale of the 
company’s line of rubber and plastics 
processing machinery in this territory. 

Mr. Comes, a graduate of Lehigh 
University, joined Farrel-Birmingham 
in 1951 as a student engineer. He be- 
came technical assistant in 1953, was 
appointed sales engineer in June 1954, 
and in August 1954 was placed in 
charge of the New England territory. 

Mr. Mace, whose career up to the 
present has been in the company’s 
foundries, began as a patternmaker 
apprentice in 1923. In 1953 he was 





appointed assistant superintendant of 
foundries, the position he held until 
currently joining the company’s sales 
division. 
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“DIE SET DIGEST”, a new quar- 
terly publication of The Producto Ma- 
chine Company, Bridgeport, is be- 
lieved to be the first such publication 
devoted specifically to information of 
value to users of die sets and related 
diemakers’ equipment. 

In its first issue “Die Set Digest” 
features a description of Producto’s 
recently completed foundry moderni- 
zation program; the story of Producto’s 
unique production control system 
which is designed to cut die set de- 
livery time; and an illustrated article 
on “How to Cut Costs on Steel Spe- 
cials.” 
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A NEW, 60 page general catalog 
published by Waterbury Rolling Mills, 
Inc., Waterbury, gives complete in- 
formation on the company’s line of 
Nickel Silver and Phosphor Bronze 
alloys supplied in sheet, strip and coils. 
It also covers several special alloys 
produced by Waterbury Rollings Mills. 

The first portion of the technical 
data section of the book gives speci- 
fications for eight Waterbury nickel 
silver alloys. In the subsequent pages, 
similar data are given for three Water- 
bury phosphor bronze alloys. Tables 
showing recommended radii for form- 
ing 90° bends are included in the 
data on each of these alloys. 

The product section is concluded 
with data on three of the many spe- 
cial copper base alloys produced by 
the company. Included also are toler- 
ance tables for thickness, width and 
straightness of refractory alloys and 
also useful reference tables. 

Copies of this plastic bound, tab- 
indexed book are available by request 
on company letterhead. Write to 
Waterbury Rolling Mills, Inc., Water- 
bury. 
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NORDEN -KETAY CORPORA- 
TION has established a Western Divi- 
sion in Gardena, California, it has 
been announced by Morris F. Ketay, 
president. 

The primary purpose of creating the 
division is to provide extended, more 
efficient and effective service to West- 
ern customers, according to Mr. Ketay. 

The division consists of two plants, 
one in Gardena, the other in nearby 
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Hawthorne, California. Together the 
plants comprise a completely self- 
contained, self-sufficient unit of 30,000 
square feet, fully equipped for re- 
search, design, development and quan- 
tity production of synchros and re- 
solvers and of many other high pre- 
cision electro-mechanical devices and 
components for control and comput- 
ing systems. 
x * * 


A COMPLETE LINE of notching 
presses and attachments is described 
in a new 16-page illustrated catalog 
published by The V & O Press Co., 
Division Emhart Mfg. Co., Hudson, 
New York. 

The booklet contains detailed press 
and fixture specifications for three 
notching machine models, two types 
of segment notchers, a slotting ma- 
chine, and a band punching machine. 





Fixture specifications include spindle- 
type and ring-type fixtures, for both 


rotor and stator applications. 
* & & 


JULIUS C. PEASE, executive vice 
president of the New Britain Machine 
Co., has announced three new appoint- 
ments in the New Britain-Gridley 
Machine division. 

William B. Retz, chief engineer, 
has been appointed director of devel- 
opment engineering. Mr. Retz, who 
has been with the company since 1918, 
has a rich background of experience 
and knowledge in machine tool design. 

Gustave R. Carlson, who has been 
chief tool engineer in charge of tool 
design, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the machine tool division. He 
has been with the company since 
1935. 

Paul Kuzmak, who has been a ma- 
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chine designer, has been appointed 
manager of the machine design depart- 
ment under Mr. Carlson. He has been 
with New Britain Machine since 1937. 


xk * 
ELEVEN long-service employees of 
The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 


were honored by the company recently 
at the 11th anniversary dinner of the 
Quarter Century Club. 

A gold membership pin, in recog- 
nition of 25 years of service, as well as 
a framed plaque and a cash award 
were given to each new member by 
William H. Faeth, company president. 
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LEAVENWORTH P. SPERRY, 
president of Scovill Mfg. Co. for nearly 
11 years, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors recently, and Wil- 
liam M. Goss, executive vice presi- 
dent, was elected president. 

The resigning president marked his 
50th anniversary with the company, 
the largest brass manufacturer in 
Waterbury, two years ago. 

The new president; who has been 
associated with Scovill since 1917, has 
been executive vice president since 
1944. Mr. Goss served previously as 
secretary and as vice president. 

Named to succeed Mr. Goss as ex- 
ecutive vice president was Mark L. 
Sperry, 2nd, who has been treasurer 
and general counsel. Mr. Sperry, who 
is the son of Leavenworth P. Sperry, 
will also be general manager of the 
company. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1938. 

In announcing the election of the 
new top executives, the Board of Di- 
rectors also announced the creation of 
a Board of Administration, which will 
be the liaison between the directors and 
the managers of the company’s various 
divisions. The new administrative unit 
will determine broad basic policies 
for operations and will review opera- 
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PURCHASE of a new carbon de- 
terminator for recording the carbon 
content of steel used in the manufac- 
ture of bearings has been announced 
by the Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain. 

By acquisition of the new device, 
the company is able to control prod- 
uct quality more effectively and eco- 
nomically than before, officials said. 
It accurately records the carbon con- 
tent of steel in a fraction of the time 
required by other methods, the com- 
pany revealed. 


Through special emphasis on re- 
search the company has earned a wide 
reputation for maintaining the high- 
est standards of quality and for con- 
tributing important developments in 
product design. 


xk * 


PLANS FOR THE CONSTRUC- 
TION of a $4,000,000 plant in Meri- 
den by the International Silver Com- 
pany have been announced. 

Initial plans for the plant, which 
will house the company’s hollowware 
production operations and general of- 
fices, call for a two-story office build- 
ing with a one-story factory in the 
rear. 

ae 


CHESTER H. BUTTERFIELD, 
vice president of operations of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph F. 
Engelberger as general manager of the 
Aircraft Products Division, Danbury, 
succeeding Henry S. Moore. 

Mr. Engelberger joined the company 
as a development engineer in 1946 and 
since 1953 has been chief engineer of 
the Aircraft Products division. 

Succeeding Mr. Engelberger as chief 
engineer is Hans W. Kretsch, formerly 
assistant chief engineer of the Air- 
craft Products Division. He joined 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. in 
1943, after previous experience with 
manufacturers of industrial instru- 
ments. 


x* 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the North and Judd Manufacturing 
Company, held recently in New Brit- 
ain, the directors elected Phelps Inger- 
soll, general manager of the Wilcox- 
Crittenden division, a vice president 
of the corporation. 

Mr. Ingersoll joined Wilcox-Critten- 
den in 1927 and came up through the 
ranks to become president of the firm 
in 1940. Earlier this year the firm was 
purchased by the North and Judd 
Manufacturing Company of New Brit- 
ain and became a division of that cor- 
poration, with Mr. Ingersoll serving as 
general manager. 
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CONSTRUCTION of a new Water- 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany plant in Cheshire is scheduled to 
begin next spring, according to Joseph 
M. Schaeffer, president. 

It is expected to have the first 
building completed in about seven 
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Enthone of New Haven . . . besides being your prime local source for 
metal finishing chemicals . . . is internationally famous for the develop- 
ment of specialty products for metal finishing. Some of these are 
ENSTRIPS ... Patented Products for Selective Dissolving of Metals. 


For example, ENSTRIP A— U.S. Patent No. 2,649,361 was the first 
product offered the metal working market for dissolving nickel plate 
from steel without attacking the basis metal. And there are other 
selective strippers in the ENSTRIPS group to meet any requirement. 


If you’re faced with any metal finishing problem, 
consult your ENTHONE finishing specialist, First. 


For fast technical service and 
delivery of all plating chemicals 


Phone NEW HAVEN SPruce 7-5581. 
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months. Mr. Schaefter explained that 
the company is cramped in its present 
quarters in Waterbury and that the 
Cheshire site will enable it to construct 
several one-story buildings in the fu- 
ture. Present plans call for the re- 
moval of the entire Waterbury plant 
to Cheshire, over a period of several 
years. 


x kk 


A REVOLUTIONARY new Life- 
time Face Mill body which accommo- 
dates industry standard holders and 
“throw away” carbide inserts to com- 
pletely eliminate regrinding has been 
introduced by the Nelco Tool Co., 
Inc., of Manchester. 


THE NELCO Lifetime Face Mill 


It is said to be precision engineered 
with built-in adjustments to accommo- 
date standard tool bits with disposable 
carbide blanks—each blank having six 
engineered cutting edges which can be 
changed in seconds. The carbide cut- 
ting blanks are industry standard and 
are available from any carbide manu- 
facturer. 


x «re 


THOMAS BALL, JR., president of 
Revere Corporation of America, Meri- 
den, has just announced the following 
executive promotions: 

Lawrence T. Curran, manufacturing 
manager, has been named assistant 
to the president. Robert I. Callahan, 
quality control manager, has been ap- 
pointed manufacturing manager, and 
Daniel D. Grove will succeed him as 
quality control manager. George S. 
Georgis, quality control engineer has 
been appointed assistant quality con- 
trol manager, succeeding Mr. Grove in 
that position. 

The new assistant to the president 
is a graduate of Harvard University 
and became associated with Revere in 
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April 1954. He was formerly a part- 
ner and senior industrial engineer of 
the consulting firm of Bavier, Bulger 
and Curran of Naugatuck. 


x* * 


PURCHASE of the assets of the hand 
tools division of the Blackhawk Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, and Hoern 
and Dilts, Inc., of Saginaw, Michigan, 
has recently been announced by the 
New Britain Machine Co., New Brit- 
ain. 

The Hand Tools Division of the 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co. produces high 
quality mechanics’ hand tools, sold 
exclusively to the automotive jobbers 
under the trade name of Blackhawk. 
The line will be produced and merchan- 
dised by the firm’s hand tools division 
in New Britain under the Blackhawk 
name through the established sales 
organization of the New Britain firm. 

The acquisition of Hoern and 
Dilts, Inc. brings together two machine 
tool builders who have risen to leader- 
ship in their respective fields. The 
Michigan firm manufactures the most 
modern precision automatic turning 
and boring machines which are used 
in mass production industries. 


THE TUMBLING Sales & Service 
Company, Byram, Connecticut, with its 
branch, Esbec Tumbling Division, in 
Meriden, which has been operated as 
a sole proprietorship, owned by Mor- 
ris S. Shipley, has recently been in- 
corporated, and will operate in the fu- 
ture as the Esbec Barrel Finishing 
Corp. 


xk 


AMONG THE PRODUCTS ex- 
hibited at the National Business Show 
recently by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, was a new machine that solves 
a major inventory problem in packag- 
ing. The device is a carton imprint- 
ing machine that automatically feeds, 
imprints and power-stacks at a rated 
speed of 10,000 pieces an hour. 

Designed, according to the com- 
pany, “to bring major savings in time, 
labor and materials’ to the job of 
imprinting folded boxes and cartons, 
bags, tags and packing envelopes, as 
well as cardboard stock, the machine 
is described as “the fastest, most ef- 
ficient, most versatile device in its 
field.” 

Chief advantages of the new imprint- 
ing device are its speed, flexibility, 


simplicity of operation, and its clean, 
sharp imprints on “difficult” materials, 
including heavily waxed surfaces. 

A special feature of the machine is 
that it can be set up quickly for 
changes in imprint and piece sizes 
without the use of tools. Other features 
include a liquid inker that can be filled 
without stopping the machine; outside 
controls in one handy panel; “lifetime” 
ball bearings, and an easy-to-clean 
smooth finish. 
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SOME 500 Connecticut manufac- 
turers were invited to take part in an 
institute for small manufacturers at 
the University of Connecticut, Hart- 
ford Branch in weekly sessions held 
from November 1 to December 20. 

Through lectures and discussion 
groups, the participants take up such 
topics as small business under the 
new internal revenue code, production 
management, human relations and per- 
sonnel, insurance and financing small 
businesses. 

The institute is sponsored by the 
U of C through its Division of Uni- 
versity Extension and the Federal 
Small Business Administration. 


Flood Eniphasizes Importance of MICROFILMING 


Having vital documents on microfilm has been a major factor in the speedy 
recovery of several flood-ravaged Connecticut concerns. 


From safely-stored microfilm negatives we were able to supply these 
foresighted firms promptly with full-size, exact reproductions of engineering 
drawings, office records and other material vital to a company’s day-in-day- 


out operation. 


Microfilming your important records and documents could mean the dif- 
ference between being in business and being in bankruptcy if disaster strikes. 


Call us today for complete information and a quotation on your require- 
ments—at no obligation. 


merian Microfitmine serve C company 


412 TEMPLE STREET * NEW HAVEN * CONN. ° TEL. * SPRUCE 7-3657 
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American Appraisals 
correct errors in 
property accounts 


Continuous American Appraisal Serv- 
ice®is an effective method of property 
control—reflecting changes in physi- 
cal assets and fluctuations in value. It 
keeps property records in line with 
property facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Co. 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Printing Plates 
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SERVING CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRIES SINCE 1904 


ILLUSTRATING * LAYOUT 


Included among the session leaders 
are David C. Hewitt, vice president, 
Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Company; Atty. Henry L. Shepherd, 
Hartford; Dr. Frederic M. Senf, em- 
ployee relations director, Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain; Ernest F. 
Rumberg, director of planning, Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury; and John Mc- 
Carthy, consultant, employee relations 
training, General Electric Company, 
New York. 
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THE PROMOTION of St. Clair 
Bromfield, Jr. to sales manager of the 
eastern division of Royal McBee Cor- 
poration has been announced. 

Mr. Bromfield, with McBee since 
1934 and former assistant sales man- 
ager, will supervise McBee branches 
in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states. 
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TWO PROMOTIONS at the Stanley 
Works in New Britain were an- 
nounced recently. Frank E. Ohlson has 
been named manufacturing superin- 
tendent of the hardware division, suc- 
ceeding E. T. Clark, who was recently 
appointed general manager of the 
company’s H. L. Judd Division. 

Howard H. Coe was appointed a 
divisional superintendent in charge of 
two departments. 


x wk * 


AFTER 38 years of daily duty in the 
plant hospital at Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, and 54 years with the 
company, Edward Bower has retired 
as director of the factory hospital. 

Mr. Bower joined Sargent in 1901 as 
a foundry clerk. He moved from er- 
rand boy to expediter and then to 
bookkeeper in the iron foundry. At 
the beginning of World War I in 
1918, the first Sargent hospital was set 
up, with Mr. Bower in charge. 


PLUGMOLD 
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venience 


Mr. Bower is secretary of the Fac- 
tory Safety Committee at Sargent & 
Company and is a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
the National Safety Council and the 
Connecticut Safety Society. 


xk * 


WILBUR S. PARKER, manufac- 
turer, banker and former state legisla- 
tor, died recently at Meriden Hospital. 

Mr. Parker was vice president and 
chairman of the board of the Charles 
Parker Co., manufacturer of bathroom 
fixtures and moldings. He was chair- 
man of the advisory board of the 
Meriden Branch of the Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Co. and president of 
the Meriden Clearing House. 

A Republican, he had served 34 
years on the non-partisan city Board 
of Apportionment and Taxation. 


x * * 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT’S new $18 
million plant bordering on the west 
bank of the Housatonic River in 
Stratford was officially dedicated re- 
cently. . 

The modern type plant, a satellite 
of Sikorsky’s main plant in Bridge- 
port, will be used primarily to pro- 
duce the Sikorsky S-56 transport heli- 
copter for the Marine Corps. 

About 4,000 workers will be em- 
ployed in the new plant which has 
800,000 square feet of space, 630,000 
of which will be devoted to production 
and the remainder to administration. 


x «6 * 
A NEW PATENTED VERSION of 
the socket set screw, with the socket 
extending the full length of the screw 
is now available in a range of sizes 
from #4 wire size to 1” diameter in 
suitable lengths, and in either the hex 
or Multiple Spline socket, according 
to an announcement by The Bristol 
Company of Waterbury. 


EASIER! CHEAPER! 


Unlimited con- 


outlets in a continuous 


run for homes, offices, factories, 
schools 


aredd Tie CMa led ict any 


building, new or old! 
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The company reported that the 
through-broached socket is symmetri- 
cal, and the screw can thus be wrenched 
from either end. This feature makes 
it useful in automatic assembly pro- 
cesses. No grinding or modifications 
are necessary for use in power screw- 
drivers. 


xk * 


A NEW COMBINATION oolling 
mill, especially designed for laboratory 
use by The Fenn Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Newington, features a unique 
drive which permits two-high opera- 
tion, four-high operation with back-up 
rolls driven, and four-high operation 
with work rolls driven. 

To shift from back-up roll drive to 
work roll drive, the drive couplings 
can be changed in a few minutes time. 
To shift from four-high to two-high 
operation, the work rolls and their 
bearings are removed; this is said to be 
easily and quickly accomplished. 

By varying the drive and the num- 
ber of rolls used, this mill is said to 
operate efficiently over a complete 
range of reduction, from breakdown 
rolling to the thinnest gage practical. 


FENN’S new combination laboratory roll- 
ing mill, set for work roll drive. 


GROUND WAS BROKEN last 
month for the addition of 500,000 
square feet of manufacturing area for 
the production of jet engine parts at 
the North Haven branch of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft. William P. Gwinn, 
general manager of P & WA said that 
the expansion program will nearly dou- 
ble the area of the North Haven plant 
where nearly 3,000 people are now 
employed. 

Although the North Haven branch 
produced only piston engine parts 


when it was first opened, increasing 
demand for the famed Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft J-57 jet turbine engine 
made it necessary to rearrange pro- 
duction space. Today more than 50 
per cent of the North Haven area 


is devoted to jet part production. All 
of the new factory space will be used 
for jet production. 
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CONSTRUCTION was started re- 
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cently by the United Illuminating 
Company on a ten-million dollar gen- 
erator station. The undertaking is said 
to be the largest construction project 
in the utility's history. 

Summarizing major features of the 
station, William C. Bell, company 
president, said the new plant will have 
a generating capacity of 300,000 kilo- 
watts. The first unit, housing an 80,000 
kilowatt generator, is scheduled to be 
completed and in operation by the fall 
of 1957. This unit will be twice as 
large as any presently operated by the 
company in Bridgeport or New Haven. 

In accordance with the company’s 
planning, other large units will be 
added in future years. The completed 
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THE LEEDS MULTI-VEYOR 
A NEW 
PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR, designed 
and manufactured by LEEDS, now avail- 
able to Connecticut Industry. 


Ask for Bulletin MVB-1 
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plant will anticipate the electrical 
needs of the New Haven-Bridgeport 
area for the next 40 years or more. 
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TWO NEW BARREL finishing com- 
pounds which the makers state will 
produce phenomenal results on zinc 
die castings have been announced by 


Morris §S. Shipley, president of 
ESBEC Barrel Finishing Corpora- 
tion, Byram. 


ESBEC No. 655 is a mild abrasive 
compound which produces ultra 
smooth surfaces in surprisingly short 
cycles and rinses completely at the 
end of the cut down run. This is fol- 
lowed by a short burnishing cycle in 


























































































































ESBEC No. 205 burnishing compound 
which the makers state will produce 
ultra high lustre on all types of zinc 
alloys. In many cases, where parts are 
being prepared for plating, ball bur- 
nishing can be eliminated by merely 
lengthening the honing cycle with 
ESBEC No. 205. 

Data sheets on both products are 
available from The Esbec Barrel Fin- 
ishing Corp., Byram. 


x * * 


THE APPOINTMENT of W. Ray- 
mond Ahearn of Waterbury as area 
development representative at The 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany’s Berlin general headquarters has 
been announced by Robert P. Lee, 
manager of the department. Mr. 
Ahearn was formerly a gas heating 
representative in the utility's Water- 
bury district. 

A native of Waterbury and a grad- 
uate of Crosby High School, he began 
his utility service with the old Water- 
bury Gas Light Company in 1930. The 
following year he joined CL&P’s real 
estate department. He was appointed 
to the appliance service department in 
1936 and was promoted to customer 
serviceman in 1945. Mr. Ahearn was 
named gas house heating representa- 
tive in 1952. He is the present chair- 
man of the heating and air condition- 
ing division of the New England Gas 
Association. 
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CHARLES P. COTTRELL, JR., 
former president of the C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons Co., printing press manufac- 
turers, died recently. He was president 
of the Cottrell firm for 14 years. He 
retired as president in 1949 because of 
ill health, but continued to serve the 
company as board chairman. 

The Cottrell Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Harris-Seybold Co. of Cleveland. 


xk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Joseph J. 
Riley, Jr. as community relations di- 
rector for the Wallace Barnes Co., 
Division of Associated Spring Corp. has 
been announced by Walter E. Froelich, 
general manager. Mr. Riley, who has 
been the firm’s recreation director since 
1946, will continue in that capacity 
in addition to his new duties. 

Mr. Riley, who has been active in 
industrial and youth activities for many 
years, is on the Board of Directors of 
the Bristol Boys’ Club and many other 
sport organizations in Bristol. On the 


























national scene, he is on the Board of 
Directors of the National Industrial 
Recreation Association and a member 
of their public relations committee, the 
American Recreation Society and a 
member of their finance committee. 

He is a former officer of the Con- 
necticut Recreation Association and a 
member of the public relations com- 
mittee of The Connecticut Industrial 
Recreation Association. 


xk 


ONE CEILING OPENING suffices 
for both public address or piped music 
system and air delivery in the new 
Connor Engineering Corp. air diffuser 
designed to accommodate an eight-inch 
high fidelity speaker. It is recom- 
mended for air terminals, plant cafe- 
terias, manufacturing and assembly 
areas, and similar spaces. 

By mounting the speaker within the 
air diffuser the sound source enjoys 
the same strategic ceiling location as 
the diffuser, assuring thorough distri- 
bution of both air and sound. Air 
discharge does not distort sound qual- 
ity. Nor are capacity and performance 
of the diffuser affected by the addition 
of the speaker housing. 





The October Flood 


(Continued from page 11) 
with flooding rivers and streams to 
smash foundations, erode seawalls, 
break sidewalks and steps, blot out es- 
cape roads and wreak hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in damage to 
summer cottages, permanent homes 
and small business establishments. 
Damage was particularly heavy at 
Milford, Fairfield, Darien and along 
other beach fronts and rivers, empty- 
ing into the Sound to the New York 
line. Serious washouts created a ten 
mile long traffic jam when the Merritt 
Parkway was cut by flood waters in 
New Canaan and brought traffic on the 
New Haven railroad to a standstill as 
its bridges, trestles and roadbeds were 
undermined or completely obliterated 
by the rushing waters. A washout in 
Darien so weakened a trestle that it 
gave way to wreck a freight train and 
block the New Haven’s main line. 

As one witness to the second flood 
tragedy observed, “It’s difficult to sep- 
arate the horror of the story from 
the spendor, because each incident of 
destruction seems to have been ac- 
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companied by an act of heroism, gen- 
erosity or kindness.” In Ansonia anger 
and apathy, born of desperation, were 
the mixed feelings of business men 
hit again for the second time after 
the community had been dealt a $25 
million dollar blow during the August 
floods. Many merchants who had lost 
everything in the first flood had bor- 
rowed to get started in business again 
had been wiped out. “What are we 
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going to do now?” and “Oh, no, not 
again!", were the common remarks 
heard by citizens torn between apathy 
and anger fed by fear of the future 
after two cruel strokes of fate had 
struck them down in 60 days. 

Threats of removal of plants from 
some Naugatuck Valley towns and 
from Danbury are said to have been 
made if permanent flood control 
measures are not taken promptly. Al- 
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though space will not permit mention 
of any substantial number of the plants 
suffering heavy damages from the Oc- 
tober floods, a few of them are: Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., with plants in An- 
sonia and Derby; The United States 
Rubber Co. at Naugatuck; United and 
Housatonic Lumber Companies in 
Derby; the Perkin-Elmer Co. and Pe- 
quot Wire Cloth Co. of Norwalk; The 
Barden Corporation, Davis and Geck 
and Mallory Hat Co. of Danbury; The 
Collins Co. of Collinsville and Ensign- 
Bickford Co. of Simsbury. 


Throughout the period of the Octo- 
ber floods, as in August, heroism mixed 
with grim tragedy and outbursts of 
humor and optimism in the midst of 
the darkest moments. Civilian defense 
workers, Red Cross workers, police- 
men, firemen, power company and tel- 
ephone company workers, soldiers and 
helicopter rescue crews and just plain 
“good neighbors” shared honors in this 
repeat performance of terror and de- 
struction. Governor Ribicoff, Senator 
Purtell and many other federal, state 
and town officials gave their best by way 
of help and encouragement to flood 
victims. 

The onset of two floods in two 
months, and two threatening rainfalls 
since, is deadly serious business for the 
citizens of the state and should be suf- 
ficient warning that permanent, rather 
than half-way measures, must be taken 
promptly to minimize future disasters 
of such magnitude. While it is not 
possible to guarantee absolute security 
against the power of natural forces, 
yet there are measures that might have 
been taken years ago that would have 
cut to a fraction the losses absorbed 
in the Naugatuck Valley towns had it 
not been for overwhelming objection 
against the construction of certain 
dams. Evidence that such dam con- 
struction pays off was twice demon- 
strated when the long-fought Mansfield 
Dam held back waters that would have 
brought devastating destruction to 
Willimantic in both floods instead of 
minor flood damage. Protective dikes, 
and straightening and deepening of 
river stream channels have also proved 
of great value in minimizing damage. 

It is to be hoped that half way meas- 
ures will be discarded for a long-range 
attack on the flood problem. To do 
anything less is to risk future economic 
ruin to many Connecticut towns and 
to deny the state the natural economic 
expansion it must have to keep in step 
with the job requirements of our ris- 
ing population. 
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Relations — Law 


By FREDRICK H. WATERHOUSE 


BOUT a year ago we discussed 
one of the problems arising be- 
cause of the readmission of the 

Russians into the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). This year the 
Communists improved their position 
and infiltrated quite substantially with 
the help of a reversal of policy by the 
United States Government. 

You will remember that each mem- 
ber country is entitled to four voting 
delegates; two representing govern- 
ment, one representing workers and 
one representing employers. The very 
essence of this organization is found 
in its tripartite nature and the oppor- 
tunity of each of the three groups to 
freely express its divergent and inde- 
pendent viewpoint. You will also re- 
member that we pointed out the Com- 
munists delegations were incapable of 
genuine tripartite action since the only 
employer in Communist countries is 
the government and likewise the 
unions in such countries are run by 
the government. In short, it is the 
Communist government speaking 
whether it be in the employer, worker, 
or government group. 


Adhering to their previous position 
the employer representatives from the 
free countires determined to disassoci- 
ate themselves from the so-called em- 
ployer representatives of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries and acted in accordance 
with that determination. 


In electing members to the various 
working committee groups the em- 
ployers elected only members from the 
free countries and although the Com- 
munist so-called employers could not 
be prevented from voting, none of 
them were elected as members of such 
committee. The results of these elec- 
tions were then submitted to the en- 
tire Conference and were confirmed 
by a majority vote of the Conference. 


Counsel 


The eight Communist employer rep- 
resentatives who had been defeated in 
such elections protested and demanded 
they be given places on four of the 
working committees as employer rep- 
resentatives. Instead of adhering to its 
previous position, the government 
group in the Conference insisted on 
considering these protests and then 
proposed a so-called compromise by 
which the Communist employer mem- 
bers would be seated on the ILO 
working committees as deputy mem- 
bers. As such deputy members they 
can sit in committees at all times and 
participate in their discussions along 
with regular members and are even 
permitted to vote (in numbered order ) 
when there are not sufficient regular 
members present to cast the permitted 
number of votes. An opportunity to 
vote in this manner is a very com- 
mon occurrence and clothes such dep- 
uty members with all the rights and 
powers of regular members. 


The free employer delegates con- 
sidered this a gesture of appeasement 
to the Communists and a departure 
and abandonment of the constitutional 
tripartite principles of the ILO. It was 
in fact an overriding of the right of 
the employers to determine, by free 
elections, the employer members of 
their own working committees. Al- 
though this is permissible under the 
ILO constitution it seemed quite im- 
proper to the U. S. employer delegates 
for the U. S. Government delegates to 
go along with that position. They were 
particularly disturbed to learn that the 
U. S. Government delegation appeared 
to be proud of the fact that it was 
a prime mover in urging this so-called 
compromise. 


Still holding to its position, the 
U. S. employer delegation withdrew 
from participation in the four com- 
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REMOVED SAFELY, GENTLY 


WITH 


Shop grime lurking deep in pores .. . 
tiny nicks in skin from HARSH clean- 
ing compounds . . . these are factors 
which may lead to painful, efficiency- 
reducing dermatitis. 


HANDEEZ lifts grime out GENTLY 
by means of a sterilized vegetable 
emollient—acts like millions of tiny, 
soft brushes—leaving the skin smooth 
and clean. Office as well as shop 
workers prefer HANDEEZ to other 
compounds for its gentle yet thorough 
cleansing action. 


For “Extra-heavy-duty”’ 
hand cleaning, use 
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DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


Literature on re- 
quest, or consult 
your Dolge Serv- 
ice Man 
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WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Lower Price Only 
Half The Story 


The new Town Hall in Somers, 
Connecticut was equipped with 
office furniture from  Barney’s. 
According to a member of the 
Town’s Building Committee: “Not 
only was Barney’s able to supply 
us with the type of equipment we 
wanted at a lower price, but every 
courtesy and service was extended 
to us from start to finish”. 
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Office Furniture—Factory Equipment 
450 Front St. Phone JAckson 2-6221 








mittees upon which the Communist 
so-called employers were seated, but 
continued to participate fully in those 
working committees which were free 
from Communist employers. 

As we told you last year, the U. S. 
Government took the position at that 
time, in support of the free employer 
countries, that the Communist em- 
ployer delegates had no right at the 
Conference at all. A year ago the U. S. 
Government delegates firmly stated 
that ‘it is plainly ridiculous to speak of 
‘Worker's’ Representatives or ‘Em- 








ployer's’ Representatives from these 
countries”. The employer delegates 
from the free countries were unable to 
understand why the U. S. Government 
delegates who had taken such a 
proper position on principle last year 
were willing to ignore that principle 
only a year later and even encourage 
a further violation of the rights of 
free employers and free workers. 
Apparently, one of the features now 
developing in the ILO is the familiar 
habit of the Communists of issuing 
statements and making speeches with 
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the organization as a sounding board. 
It is now just one more opening for 
the Communists to publicly criticize 
and misrepresent the principles, phil- 
osophy and opportunities found only 
in the free countries. 

With the opportunity for improving 
the welfare of the worker in under- 
developed countries available through 
the true tripartite operation of the ILO, 
it is indeed regrettable that subversive 
and oppressive agencies or govern- 
ments are permitted to infiltrate the 
ranks of the free workers and free em- 
ployer delegates. 





Teamwork Aids Salvage 
of Strip Steel 





(Continued from page 12) 


machine. Later a Fuller engineer left 
for Bridgeport, arriving there at 10:30 
P. M., where he took measurements 
and picked up samples of the damaged 
strip and returned to the Fuller Brush 
plant at midnight. After working this 
strip through experimental machines 
in the Fuller laboratory, it was decided 
to gang-mount Fullanchor wire wheel 
brushes, normally used for deburring 
and finishing on an arbor, to form 14” 
cylinder brushes. Work was started im- 
mediately on assembly parts into a ma- 
chine to operate these two rotating 
brushes. By noon the next day ( August 
26) the machine was complete except 
for paint. 

The machine was then loaded onto 
a Dolan Steel Company truck which 
had just completed a steel delivery to 
East Hartford. While the skids were 
being secured a primer coat of quick- 
drying paint was applied. Meantime 
other Fuller engineers had been spe- 
cifying and locating sources of motors, 
starters and switches without which 
the machine could not be operated. 
The route of the truck carrying the 
machine had been carefully planned to 
pass by the door of the General Elec- 
tric Supply Company, a few blocks 
away, where the switches and starters 
were picked up. The truck then headed 
for the U. S. Electrical Motors in 
Milford, where two 15 horsepower 
motors had just been completed by 
overtime work. By the time the ma- 
chine, motors, starters and switches 
reached the Dolan warehouse, the paint 
applied at the Fuller loading platform 
was dry. 

Dolan employees started immediately 


to weld together a stanchion on which _ 
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to mount the brushing machine, and 
by the next day, August 27, the ma- 
chine was in operation cleaning steel 
at four times the speed of the former 
make-shift method. 

Some of the salvaged steel was re- 
turned to the Torrington Manufactur- 
ing Company plant, the producer of the 
slitter, which enabled the plant to get 
back into operation in a week after 


* 


NOW thoroughly cleaned, the strip steel coils are loaded for return to flood stricken plants. 


herculean clean-up operations in build- 
ings submerged by flood waters. Other 
reclamation efforts brought a portion 
of the steel back to the Fuller Brush 
plant where typewriter parts were 
stamped from it by Fuller power 
presses that had been stamping shells 
for fibre brooms, clamps for floor 
brushes and toggles for mops until the 
plant management had offered its fa- 
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cilities to Underwood, whose blanking 
press facilities were put out of commis- 
sion by flood waters. Here was steel 
badly rusted when it left the Under- 
wood plant, which traveled via the 
cleaning operation in Bridgeport, back 
to Fuller Brush Co. plant where it 
was being stamped into Underwood 
typewriter parts by the company that 
built the cleaning machine. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BY A. F. KACYNSKI 


Public Relations Director 





WISE OWL is a worker who has 
saved his own eyesight by 
wearing protection when an 

accident occurred. The idea of the 
club was conceived by a worker in a 
St. Louis foundry. 


The worker was a veteran of many 
industrial accidents. In one, a flying 
chip of steel smashed against his safety 
glasses, but his eyes were undamaged. 
Why shouldn't such a “safe” accident 
be made known? Why wouldn’t a 
badge remind others to take the same 
precautions? The company took up 
the idea. That was eight years ago. 

Today the Wise Owl Club of Amer- 
ica has some 8,000 members in many 
kinds of plants across the nation. Their 
badge is a small gold owl wearing 
goggles. In addition, a life member- 
ship certificate and a green shop badge 
are given to Wise Owl members. The 
club is sponsored by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
and is endorsed by the newly created 
Connecticut Chapter. To date there 
are 229 Wise Owls in Connecticut. 


Spokesmen for the Connecticut Pre- 
vention of Blindness Chapter, the non- 
profit agency sponsoring the Wise Owl 
program in this state, point out that 
the entire community has a direct 
stake in industrial safety. Many Wise 
Owl members are highly trained 
workers. They represent a long-term 
investment in skill and earning po- 
tential; their family, employer and 
community alike depend on their pro- 
ductive abilities. Their membership 
in the club is concrete proof of the 
fact that industrial eye safety pays off 
in terms of production, economy, hu- 
man relations and public relations. 
Public relations because the loss of an 
eye or the prevention of an injury is 
closely linked with the employee- 
management relationship and the rep- 
utation of the company. 


Most people spend most of their 
time reading, writing and talking. 


These same people should be experts 
in communicating their ideas into ac- 
tion. But it doesn’t work out that 
way. Effective communications is rare. 

How does industry rate with its 
communications? There is plenty of 
reading writing and talking going on 
in industry. They communicate 
through meetings, memos, conferences, 
bulletin boards, reading racks, plant 
publications, newspapers and talks “up 
and down” between supervisors and 
workers. How much of it is stimulat- 
ing employee interest to take a cer- 
tain action? There are no experts to 


il 


BIGELOW Boiler-Burner 
Timer lilt. 
England utility plant 


in ao New 


give the answers but facts will tell 
that there is room for improvement. 

In spite of ideas like the Wise Owl 
Club and other “sight-saving” pro- 
grams in industry, 300,000 industrial 
eye accidents occur each year in in- 
dustry. According to the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
60,000 of these accidents are com- 
pensable and 12,000 cause some serious 
permanent disability. Safety authorities 
believe that at least 90 per cent of 
these injuries could be prevented by 
wearing some form of eye protection 
equipment. If each of the eye accident 
victims last year had been wearing 
safety glasses there would be 308,000 
Wise Owls Club members instead of 
only 8,000. 

You cannot look at safety communi- 
cations in terms of media alone. Maga- 
zines, bulletin boards, information 
racks and handbooks are worthless if 
they don’t get read. Communication 
must be a transfer of intelligent ac- 
tion. Only then is it no longer static 
—like the safety poster that isn’t 
read. 

There are at least four steps to in- 
dustrial communications. Let us apply 


2 
PRE-ENGINEERED 


—Mounted on steel frame— 
Requires no special foundation, 
no high stack, no induced draft fan. 


Ready to operate as soon as connections 
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New Haven Board & Carton 
Company 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Printed Folding Cartons and 
Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn.—Tel. ST 7-3171 
Since the founding of the Company in 
1900 as a paperboard mill, it has grown 
and expanded to become one of the 
country’s major manufacturers of printed 
Folding Cartons. Employment has in- 
creased from 35 people to over 1200, 
including its subsidiaries. 
The success and growth of the Company 
may be attributed to an alert, progres- 
sive management, working together with 
a fine group of loyal and conscientious 
employees in an interested and coopera- 
tive community. 
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The Bartgis Brothers Company 
Iichester, Maryland 
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them to “sight prevention.” The first 
step is to keep listening to employees. 
Find out why one employee will take 
safety precautions while the man next 
to him or another just visiting the 
area does not. The second step is to 
get attention and receptiveness to the 
message. Make the message alive and 
make it mean something to the person 
you are trying to reach. 

The third step is comprehension. 
Run a test case in one department 
of the plant with all workers wearing 
glasses in a controlled area for a 
definite period of time. In all probabil- 
ity eye injuries will decline by more 
than 80 per cent, as one Connecticut 
plant recently learned. 

The fourth step is to get employee 
responses and attitudes into action. 
That is the day all workers in every 
hazard area in the plant willingly ac- 
cept and use safety glasses. Intelligent 
action is now the response. 

Employees will not look at eye- 
safety rules as compulsory. Enforce- 
ment measures will not be taken as 
disciplinary measures. No one will feel 
any discrimination, for all will be 
wearing safety glasses and taking all 
other precautions. There will be no 
piecemeal program. All will be under 
the safety rules. 

The communication process is then 
complete by the addition of the why— 
the purpose—to the basic “what” and 
“how” of communications. 





Nutmeg Chemical 
Moves—Expands 


(Continued from page 9) 
men thus selected as trainees are given 
a thorough understanding of Nutmeg’s 
products and uses, and a sound knowl- 
edge of boiler room operations. 

A good part of this training pro- 
gram is spent in the field, traveling 
with senior salesmen or trouble- 
shooting with Mr. Summ. 

During the monthly sales meetings, 
both senior salesmen and trainees take 
part in an analysis of general prob- 
lems and compare experiences. 

A trainee is assigned to his own 
territory within a matter of three to 
six months depending on his readi- 
ness. 

Mr. Geisinger says that such methods 
as outlined above result in an intel- 
ligent understanding of his customers’ 
boiler-room problems and increases his 
men’s abilities to solve them. 








HOW WOULD YOU DECIDE? 


In this department each month there will be published labor 
relations grievances that were settled by arbitration. Read the 
grievances and check your opinion against the arbitrators 
ruling. Selection of cases made by MAC counsel. 





Can you discharge an em- 
ployee for false statements at 
the time of hiring if discovered 
over three years later? 


Here’s What Happened. 


The grievant applied for employ- 
ment the latter part of 1951 and was 
hired as a foot-press operator. At that 
time she had a physical examination 
and filled out certain forms. She knew 
she had something wrong with her legs 
and would be unable to do standing- 
up or foot-press work and that the 
company’s operation included foot- 
press work. In fact she signed a slip 
when she was hired reading simply, 
“Il understand Foot-Press work is re- 
quired”. However the physical exam 
failed to disclose her incapacity. She 
was hired and for over three years did 
assembly work not involving standing 
or foot-press operations. Late in De- 
cember of 1954 she was asked by her 
foreman to perform foot-press opera- 
tions and refused on the ground her 
physical condition would not permit 
her to do such work. The Company 
doctor ascertained from the grievant's 
doctor that this was the fact and a 
couple of weeks later, when the plant 
resumed operations after a brief shut- 
down she was discharged, “for failure 
to disclose physical incapacity on em- 
ployment application”. 


Was That Just Cause for 
Discharge—What would you say? 


The arbitrator decided that there 
was clear and convincing evidence 
that she failed to disclose her inability 
to do foot-press work, which she her- 
self admitted she was fully aware of at 
the time, in applying for a job as foot- 
press operator, and that no responsible 
officer of the company became aware 
of this misrepresentation until the in- 
cident that gave rise to the discharge 
and therefore her discharge was for 
qust cause. 





Does 7¢ per mile fully reim- 
burse a salesman for the use of 
his automobile on company busi- 
ness? 


Here’s What Happened. 


The company pays for liability and 
property damage insurance and allows 
7¢ per mile to its Driver Salesmen to 
cover the cost of operating their per- 
sonal automobiles while on company 
business. This allowance has been in 
effect since 1948 and the union claimed 
the cost of gas, tires and automobiles 
had increased so substantially since 
that time that the allowance should be 
increased accordingly. It was agreed 
that the payment should be directed 
only at reimbursing the employees for 
actual cost. Arrangements are such 
that the company checks the mileage 
at the beginning and end of each work 
day and the company claimed that 7¢ 
was more than adequate to cover the 
cost of operation. The union presented 
no evidence of a breakdown of the ac- 
tual cost while the company presented 
figures indicating an excess in favor of 
the salesmen at the 7¢ rate. The com- 
pany also presented evidence of mile- 
age allowance by other companies in 
the same line of business, most of 
which allowances were less than 7¢ 
per mile and also produced evidence 
of two different surveys indicating a 
great majority of companies paid 7¢ 
per mile or less. 


Would You Consider 7¢ a Mile 
as Adequate or Would You Raise 
It a Little? 


The Connecticut Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration felt that the figures pre- 
sented by the company were persuasive. 
The board also commented on the fact 
that the company’s figures went unchal- 
lenged and were substantiated by a 
review of the general practice and of 
the practice in the area and concluded 
that 7¢ per mile does adequately com- 
pensate the Driver Salesmen for the 
use of their automobiles. 
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Can a company accept the free 
service of a railroad in switch- 
ing and loading railroad cars on 
company premises if it involves 
eliminating jobs covered by the 
union contract? 


Here’s What Happened. 


The company had employed two 
train crews to operate switch engines 
in its yards for a number of years. 
Their duties were to pick up cars 
delivered to the yard by the railroad 
and spot them for loading and unload- 
ing. When not engaged in that activity 
they were assigned to materials handl- 
ing, but retained their regular rates. 
These jobs were within the bargaining 
jurisdiction of the union. The com- 
pany discovered it could get the cars 
spotted by the railroad free and save 
itself about $38,000 a year. Without 
negotiating with or notifying the 
union the company made such arrange- 
ments with the railroad. The com- 
pany then disposed of its locomotives 
and assigned the train crews to ma- 
terial handling. The union claimed 
that the work of the train crews is 
work for which the union is certified 
to bargain and as long as it’s done on 
company property the union has a 
claim to that work. Any transfer by 
the company of such work is thus 
a violation of the contract. The ques- 
tion of subcontracting arose but the 
company claimed it was not a sub- 
contract operation but an extension of 
a public service made available with- 
out cost to which it was entitled to 
avail itself without the permission of, 
or negotiation with, the union. 


Did the jobs belong to the 
union or was the company within 
its rights in making the change? 


The arbitration board, in discussing 
the case, made it clear that this was not 
a question of whether or not the com- 
pany, because of changes in manu- 
facturing methods, has the right to 
abolish useless jobs, a right which the 
board does not question, but involved 
the problem of whether or not, even 
when it can get this work done with- 
out cost, the company has the right 
to transfer these duties during the 
period they ure covered in a contract 
with the union. The board recognized 
that the company had a serious prob- 
lem but decided that the Recognition 
clause established the union’s right 
to these jobs. If the company assumed 
the authority of unilateral action with 

(Continued on page 51) 
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RELIANCE STEEL 


DIV. DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


Processing and Distributing Plants 


CLEVELAND PLANT, CLEVELAND 27, O..VUlcan 3-3600 
DETROIT PLANT, DETROIT 28, MICH... WEbster 3-5866 
EASTERN PLANT, HAMDEN, CONN.....STate 7-5781 
MIDWEST PLANT, CHICAGO 8, ILL... . .CAnal 6-2442 


Reliance Customer Representative Offices 
Dayton, O., Des Moines, la., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., 


New York, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., 
Toledo, O., Worcester, Mass. 


RELIANCE 


Job-Gitted 
comoamsoan PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Coils * CutLlengths * All Tempers 


SHEETS 
Cold Rolled * Hot Rolled * H.R. Pickled 
Galvanized * Long Terne 
Standard or Production Sizes 
Sheared or Slit to Actual Working Dimensions 





It’s no fun ducking orders 
when we'd rather pluck ’em 


Trying to keep on top of mounting demand has been 
like climbing a greased pole for steel producers. In spite 
of near-capacity operations, deliveries have been fall- 
ing behind. 


Up to now our own delivery performance has been gen- 
erally good. To try to keep it that way we are finding it 
necessary to allocate some products and modify delivery 
possibilities on others. 


Such measures go against our grain. We realize the in- 
convenience they might work on some customers. But 
with many customers to think about, we can only do 
what’s right in taking the best care possible of most 
of them. 


To ease the situation, we’re rounding out and expand- 
ing our steelmaking facilities and capacities, particularly 
at our Portsmouth, Ohio, plant. Your DSC Customer 
Representative will be the first to know when relief’s 
in sight. 


We'd appreciate it if you’d keep him informed of your 
requirements. He'll tell you honestly how we stand on 
our different products. Whenever and wherever we can 
be helpful, we’ll do our very best. 


Customer Satisfaction is our No. 1 Job 






DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE—DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


DSC CUSTOMER REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, O., Dayton, O., Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Hamden (New Haven), Conn., Indianapolis, 
Jackson, Mich., Louisville, Ky., New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester, Mass. 


DSC MILL PRODUCTS 


Hot Rolled and Cold Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Carbon Steel Strip Flat Cold Rolled Carbon Spring Steel 
Low and Medium Carbon Manufacturers’ Wire High Carbon Specialty Wire 
Aluminum Cable Strand Reinforcement Rope Wire Tire Bead Wire 
Welded Wire Fabric 
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IN FURTHERANCE OF THE METAL STAMPING INDUSTRY 


This Nine Page Technical Research and Standards Bulletin 


“SOME TRADE PRACTICES AND TOLERANCES IN THE PRESSED METAL INDUSTRY” 
Available to stamping buyers and sellers without charge 


Please make request on your business letterhead to 
PRESSED METAL INSTITUTE, 3673 Lee Road, Cleveland 20, Ohio 


















ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association 
of Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Standards 


expense in almost any office. 

Any careful study of forms, even 
if it were confined largely to standard 
sizes, would almost inevitably bring 
consideration of arrangement and 
simplification of forms and, even more 
important, the continued need for cer- 
tain forms. Such changes would result 
in labor saving and in appreciable and 
definite cost reduction. And yet, this 
could be called a by-product of stand- 
ardization—at least as far as stand- 
ardization of paper is concerned. 


| ie is the largest single item of 





TEMCO ELECTRIC FURNACE 





MASTER GRINDING ATTACHMENT 


Standard sizes and weights of paper 
in a large organization, reduce the 
cost of carrying an ample inventory. 
Standard sizes and weights of paper in 
a small organization usually mean the 
ability to secure promptly the proper 
paper required for a given job. 

Many of the savings which would 
accrue from the possibilities discussed 
are difficult to estimate, but anything 
which limits the amount of capital in- 
vestment or inventory or is a time- 
saving convenience saves money to 
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some extent. What better reason can 
be given for adopting standards? 


More efficient, standardized office 
furniture conserves time and space as 
well as providing economies in pur- 
chasing. Modern lighting aids work 
output. Correct office procedures re- 
duce hours necessary to perform essen- 
tial functions. Business machines 
equipped to perform the desired com- 
putations in the shortest time pay 
continuous dividends. An employee 
placed on a job for which he is ade- 
quately trained and in which he is 
happy not only gets work done now 
but is a potential candidate for pro- 
motion later. This list could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 


The point is that work on setting 
standards for equipment for train- 
ing employees or anything else not 
only pays back the cost of the work 
itself but adds to future company 
profit. 


Most companies have standards, 
written or at least in the shape of 
accepted practices. They have grown 
up either through conscious study or 
through continuous experiences from 
which the mast satisfactory solutions 
have emerged. 
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THE PEOPLE BEHIND the 
PRODUCTS 


At American Thread 


Probably the most important factor in the quality of 
any product is the people who make it. 


This series is designed to let you meet some of the 
citizens of Willimantic who have been asked to help make 
the thread and yarn products which are considered 


among the finest made anywhere in the world. 
ON THE JOB —Oldershaw in the shop at Willimantic operating 


a power saw. Oldershaw’s father also worked at Willimantic for 
32 years prior to his death in 1937. 


DURWARD 
OLDERSHAW 
— Born 49 years ago 
right here in 
Willimantic, Oldershaw 
graduated from 
Manchester Technical 
School in 1924, joined 
American Thread 
» aS a carpenter 
about 10 years 
later. He now does 
all kinds of 
carpenter, mill 
wright and belt 
splicing work. 


? as bos . As. aa 
“WHICH WAY DID THEY GO?”"—Oldershaw’s brace of 
cocker spaniels seem to be in complete disagreement about the 
direction of a scent. Oldershaw breeds and raises thoroughbred 
cockers, hunts and fishes much of his spare time. During his 
school years, he played basketball and baseball for three years 
on the Manchester team, later took to raising canaries. He kept 
it up for five years, had more than 100 birds at one time. 
Oldershaw was also a member of the Eagleville Voluntary Fire 
Department, resigned in 1953 after 10 years because of illness. 


OLDERSHAWS AT EASE —Oldershaw and (Il. to r.) son 
Howard, 24, wife Myrtle, daughter (Mrs.) Betty May Gordon, 
in the Oldershaw home, “The Ridges,” R.F.D. #1. Both Howard mI CAN 
and Betty May graduated from Windham High School, now 
work at American Thread. Howard is a carpenter, started work 
in 1948. Betty May works in the Printing Department Office, 
began in 1952. Mrs. Oldershaw, who spends most of her spare COMPANY 
time at home raising African Violets, has more than 300 plants 


under cultivation right now. WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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Automation and Modern Marketing 
By CHARLES E. LEE, Assistant Professor of Marketing 


School of Business Administration, University of Connecticut, Storrs 


UTOMATION is basically a tech- 
At used in the control and 
direction of energy—the ability 
to do work; similarly, marketing is a 
technique used in the control and di- 
rection of the resulting utility—the 
ability to satisfy wants. Both have de- 
veloped under the pressure of strong 
demands for greater efficiency in our 
economic life. Recently the increasing 
range and strength of these demands 
have produced some of the “hottest” 
economic issues of our time. 

This is not surprising when it is 
realized that man’s material welfare 
for centuries has been an expanding 
function of the availability and effec- 
tive use of energy. Primitive man was 
poor. He had only the energy of his 
own muscles derived from a meager 
and uncertain food supply. The first 
major advance in better living came 
when he domesticated plants and ani- 
mals. This technique did two things; 
it stabilized his supply of energy— 
food; and it added to the energy-trans- 
mitting agents under his control— 
beasts of burden. He left the cave and 
became a farmer or a nomad herdsman 
with an obligation, and at least some 
free time, to develop the arts and 
transmit his experience to future gen- 
erations through education. Pre-nine- 
teenth century history records the re- 
sults of these achievements. 

The second great step in improved 
levels of living came centuries after 
the first with the invention of the 
steam engine. The importance of this 
discovery cannot be over-emphasized 
for it released the new and hitherto 
almost untapped supplies of energy 
stored up in natural resources such as 
coal, wood, oil and other fuels. His- 


torically the time was right for this 
innovation; aided and abetted by sci- 
ence and invention wave after wave of 
technological change characterized the 
next century and a half. While adjust- 
ment was slow and difficult and tech- 
nological unemployment presented 
problems at times, wherever it was ap- 
plied added industrial energy eventu- 
ally meant more factories, more jobs, 


How Wuek 


in publication advertising .. . 


more purchasing power, more food, 
shelter, education and enjoyment. 
Gradually the lag between scien- 
tific discovery and its application has 
been reduced. It took almost a century 
to effectively integrate the steam en- 
gine but electric power made equal 
progress in half, the internal combus- 
tion engine in a third and atomic 
power in (perhaps) a tenth of that 
time. Today mankind is virtually be- 
ing pushed through the portals of a 
third major step forward in levels of 
living. Not only is an almost unlimited 
supply of new energy, that is impris- 
oned in the atom, now available but 
improved techniques for using all 
forms of energy, including old and new 
sources, are rapidly becoming common- 
place. There are not only more and 
better machines but there are machines 
to control and operate machines; elec- 
tronic brains have been supplied with 
mechanical muscles and man has been 
further liberated from the time con- 
suming and laborious task of being an 
agent in the transfer of energy. This 
does not imply that he is at last freed 
from the necessity of work or that 
all his problems are at long-last solved. 
Quite the opposite, but the work and 
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TOP MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL 


When a vice-president, superintendent, 
treasurer, engineer, marketing or 
works manager is needed, manage- 
ment saves time, money, annoyance 
and gets a better qualified man by 
using the nation-wide recruiting facil- 
ities of this agency. Member NPA and 
Connecticut Association of Employment 
Agents. 


Ask for copy of new form, “Preparing 
a Man-Power Specification.” It is free. 


ADMINISTRATIVE- 
TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


C. B. Howard, Placement Director 
647 Main St., Hartford, Ct. 
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INSURANCE CONTROL 


FOR 
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the problems are now of a different 
order and there are better means— 
education and training—for making 
the needed adjustments. 


As more energy is applied to more 
matter to produce more goods there 
will be problems associated with the 
supply of raw materials. New re- 
sources must be found especially as 
the world’s underdeveloped areas 
learn to use the new techniques. There 
will be new demands, new productive 
plant and equipment, new markets, 
new methods of exchange; these will 
require more information, demand 
creation, better roads, better ships, 
better ports and harbors, better trade 
and world relations; we will need more 
high speed transportation, more air- 
ports, more weather reports, more 
forecasts and research of all kinds. 
The demand for technicians is now 
far ahead of the supply—it will not 
catch up unless we have immensely 
more training facilities—better and 
more teachers, schools, colleges and 
universities. All of this implies activ- 
ity and activity means jobs—more jobs 
—new jobs. 


It is common knowledge today that 
mass production demands mass dis- 
tribution, if efficiency is to be main- 
tained and surpluses avoided. It is 
costing this country, according to re- 
cent estimates, over a million dol- 
lars a day to store food and other sur- 
pluses, that an inefficient and partly 
outmoded system of distribution can- 
not handle—this in a world where 
fifty percent of the inhabitants are 
under-nourished. These and similar 
problems can be solved if we shake 
off the shackles of fear and seek for 
new ideas—new outlets. Ideas are 
needed as never before in history. 
They have become so important, in 
fact, that much attention is being given 
to the psychology of creative thinking 
—"brainstorming” as it is called in 
some industries. This need is un- 
doubtedly a product of the machine 
age. In any event it indicates that we 
have, to a large degree, become direc- 
tors, managers and technicians rather 
than muscle workers doing the heavy 
work of the world. As the former we 
supplement the machine; as the latter 
we compete with it for jobs. The ma- 
chine does not make fewer jobs; it 
makes different jobs. These different 
jobs require more workers for they 
take longer and better training than the 
old ones did. Moreover, they are paid 
proportionally more and income is 
therefore better distributed. A larger 
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part of the population has a higher 
level of living—the inevitable result 
of greater per capita production. The 
spiral broadens as it rises until the 
limits of the resources provided by na- 
ture have been reached. No one has 
yet been able to determine what those 
limits are. It is fairly obvious what 
this means to markets and marketing. 


Many products in today’s markets 
can be produced only by machines. 
Only machines can handle the tons of 
white hot steel used in a modern 
plant producing engine blocks and 
myriads of parts and castings. Only 
machines can react with the speed, 
precision and untiring efficiency re- 
quired to turn out millions of units of 
many products. Only machines can sow 
the seed or harvest the crops of a 
ten thousand acre farm or number the 
transactions and keep the records and 
accounts of a modern chain or depart- 
ment store. Only machines can lift the 
bales and tote the barges in all kinds of 
weather under all kinds of conditions 
to feed, clothe and shelter a modern 
nation. 


Because of machines we not only 
have marketing services and goods that 
would otherwise be unknown but we 
have more and better products of all 
kinds, including those that must be 
produced entirely by hand. By-and- 
large, marketing has been improved 
because total costs have been reduced, 
the law of comparative advantage has 
been facilitated, economies of sale have 
been promoted and in general the na- 
tion has been rendered more efficient. 
Moreover, in the future machines such 
as the electronic brain will help man- 
agement to achieve even greater spe- 
cialization, integration, synchroniza- 
tion, and effective administration in 
all departments including marketing. 

On the other hand, the so-called 
productive processes have benefited 
relatively more from machine tech- 
niques than have the distributive pro- 
cesses. This has shifted a larger pro- 
portion of the total consumer cost into 
the category of marketing cost. 

Automation it is true will mean 
further reduction in production cost; 
it will also release some of the person- 
nel needed to perform the expanding 
marketing functions — salesmanship, 
advertising, research, and others but 
unless they may also be rendered rela- 
tively more effective, increasing costs 
of selling may continue to largely off- 
set any reductions in production costs. 
Could this ultimately defeat the pur- 
pose of the machine technique? 
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Three reasons 
temperature control 
is better with Bristol 


FIRST TWO REASONS are Bristol's Electronic Dynamaster 
Potentiometers with strip chart or round chart. Here’s why: 

No-Batt Continuous Standardization in these instruments 
eliminates need for dry cells. Result: No interruption in oper- 
ation for standardization, no batteries to replace. 

Recorders for every requirement —single-pen, two-pen, 
and multiple-record (up to 24 points ) 

Electric and pneumatic controllers for every furnace and 
oven control mode, including electric controllers for on- 
off, proportional-input, 3-position, proportional, proportional 
plus automatic reset, and time-program control; and pneu- 
matic controllers for on-off, proportional, proportional plus 
reset, and proportional plus reset plus derivative control. 


THIRD REASON: Bristol's Free-Vane® Electronic Pyrometer Controller. 
No relay chatter with this controller! Bristol’s thyratron-operated relay 
puts a stop to that. Minute changes in temperature — less than 0.003” 
on scale — close or open the relay with positive trigger action. Avail- 
able in thermocouple and radiation pyrometer controllers in ranges up 
to 4000F. New high-torque, rugged millivoltmeter gives greater accu- 
racy and a sensitivity of 15 ohms per millivolt. Separate plug-in control 
units, variety of control modes available. 


Get the whole story on these three rugged Bristol Furnace and Oven 
Controls. Write for free 48-page Bulletin P1260 today. It contains speci- 
fications, control diagrams and prices for every type of automatic heating 
control. The Bristol Company, 106 Bristol Road, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


BRISTOL 


5.40 


POINTS THE WAY IN 


HUMAN-ENGINEERED INSTRUMENTATION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING, RECORDING AND TELEMETERING INSTRUMENTS 
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General office of industrial plant lighted with 
Direct-Indirect fluorescent suspended luminaires 
with luminous sides and louvered bottoms. This is 
one of the popular methods of lighting offices be- 
cause it combines diffusion and shielding from 
direct glare with high utilization and easy mainte- 
nance. 










Drafting and Design room of large industrial plant. This is a well 
planned, high intensity, comfortable lighting installation. Luminaires are 
Direct-Indirect fluorescent and reflected light from white ceiling is a 
factor in keeping shadows to a minimum. Angled drawing tables reflect 
light away from workers’ eyes. 














In new construction, or when modernization is contemplated, a hung 
ceiling should be considered. Here the lighting becomes an integral part 


f th tical ceiling. Unsightly pi i itioni } 
of the acoustica col ing. Unsightly pipes and air conditioning ducts may This te the same aren shown in the upper left pic- 
be hidden from view. 


’ ture, before relighting. Notice the glare in the line 
? of vision in all directions. Relighting areas such as 
this increases efficiency, improves housekeeping 
and builds employee morale. 











There’s no trick to coordinating the several ele- 
ments of lighting. Learning how to do it is a lot of 
hard work. Lighting consultants of your Electric 
Company have received special training which 
enables them to help you measure and layout your 
work. Their advisory services are as close as your 
telephone. 






The Connecticut Light and Power Company 





The Connecticut Power Company 


The Hartford Electric Light Company The United Illuminating Company 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


Connecticut Business Rebounds 


HE index of general business ac- 
Tess in Connecticut rose 

sharply in September to an esti- 
mated 16 per cent above normal. The 
four percentage point improvement 
over August reflects the rapid recovery 
of the State’s economy from the de- 
vastating floods. Reconstruction work 
created by the floods and the backlog 
of orders which developed during the 
digging out process were the main 
factors. 

The United States index of indus- 
trial activity turned upward in Sep- 
tember after two months of moderate 
decline. The slight rise resulted largely 
from increased activity in the metals 
component. 


Per Capita Income 


A recent release by the United 
States Department of Commerce shows 
that Connecticut ranked third in per 
capita income in 1954. This State with 
an average of $2,361 pressed Delaware 
and Nevada for the lead, their margins 
being only $11 and $53, respectively. 
In the previous year Connecticut 
ranked second but at that time trailed 
Delaware by $110. 

The Connecticut figure, as the ac- 
companying chart shows, was substan- 
tially higher than that of any of the 
other New England States or the Na- 
tion as a whole. 


Hours and Earnings Up 


Connecticut manufacturing produc- 
tion workers received record high pay 
in September. Average weekly earn- 
ings, at $79.00, surpassed the previous 
peak of $77.19 recorded this past June. 
A $2.52 weekly increase over August 
resulted primarily from overtime ne- 
cessitated by the catching up process 
following temporary interruption of 
operations in many factories because of 


flood damage. 
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Hourly earnings also attained an 
all-time high of $1.89 and the average 
work week lengthened to 41.8 hours, 
the longest since November 1953. 


Unemployment Down 


Claims for unemployment benefits 
in Connecticut declined noticeably in 
the last few weeks. Claims on file in the 
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second week in October numbered 
16,900, the lowest recording since De- 
cember 1953. 

Connecticut's rapid recovery from 
the August 19 floods is exemplified by 
unemployment figures which show 
that of the 70,000 people idled by the 
disaster all but 1,600 had returned to 
work by the end of seven weeks. 


Freight Shipments 


The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose substantially in September from 
minus 22 to an estimated 1 per cent 
below normal. Heavy movement of 
reconstruction materials to repair flood 
damage was primarily accountable. 


Credit 


The amount of consumer install- 
ment credit extended continues at a 
rapid pace spurred on by record sales 
of automobiles. This segment of the 
Nation’s economy is being watched 
closely for signs of possible trouble. At 
present, however, the situation is well 
in hand in view of the high rate of 
repayments and the small number of 
repossessions. 

Mortgage credit also remains at a 
lofty position. Mild restraints applied 
recently have not as yet noticeably di- 
minished the total volume. However, 
it is expected that some moderate effect 
will be felt in the long run. 


Consumer Prices 


In September the cost of living in- 
dex rose fractionally to 114.9, due 
principally to seasonal influences. Al- 
though the present standing is the 
highest since August 1954, prices have 
remained remarkably stable through 
the current business expansion. 
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General Business Conditions 


HERE is no evidence of any “soft 

spot” that might change the pres- 

ent high level of business ac- 
tivity in the fourth quarter, say Pur- 
chasing Executives in their November 
reports. This is supported by the 93% 
who see their production as the same 
or better than last month. Qn new 
orders, 86% report their position as 
the same or better. 

Although the number who reported 
commodity prices as higher still ex- 
ceeds those who find prices are lower, 
the ratio is much closer than a month 
ago, confirming the reported October 
trend toward price stability. Inven- 
tories are up slightly, but in keeping 
with high production levels. Employ- 
ment remains high, despite sporadic 
strikes. 

There are more suppliers actively 
soliciting competitive business but that 


* Composite opinion of purchasing agents 


who comprise the N.A.P.A. Business Survey 
Committee, whose Chairman is Chester F. 
Ogden, Manager of Purchases, The Detroit 


Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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does not necessarily mean they are of- 
fering concessions in price or service, 
according to 72% who reported on this 
special question. The remaining 28% 
said they were experiencing a com- 
bination of hard selling with some 
price and service concessions, as well. 


Commodity Prices 


A more definite indication of a price 
plateau being reached is noted this 
month. There were 53% who reported 
prices up, down 19% from October. 
The reports showed 42% listing prices 
the same as a month ago, a significant 
jump from last month’s 24%. The 
5% reporting prices lower reflect pur- 
chases of limited items in an over- 


supply position. 
Inventories 
The desire to reduce year-end in- 


ventories is tempered by the need to 
protect greater production and possi- 
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ble further price advances. There was 
an increase from 23% in October to 
30% in November who reported in- 
ventories up, mainly to meet new order 
demands and cover scarcities. The 54% 
who said inventories were the same 
attribute this to a good balance be- 
tween inventory and movement of 
goods. There was litle change from last 
month in lowered stocks, with 16% 
in this category. 








Employment 


Very little change in the employ- 
ment picture is reported this month. 
Shortages of skilled labor and good 
clerical help are again indicated by 
many Committee members. The 6% 
who reported employment as off be- 
lieved this to be a temporary situation 
due to strikes, overproduction in Sep- 
tember .and October or reduction in 
the number of operating shifts. 


Buying Policy 


Again, the policy on production 
items showed little change from Octo- 
er, with 48% reporting coverage of 
90 days or more. On capital goods, 
77% reported a lead time of 90 days 
plus, identical with October. For MRO 
supplies, 80% remained in the hand- 
to-mouth to 60-day basis, and 20% 
reported lead time of more than 60 
days. 

The general policy is mixed, with 
the emphasis on insuring delivery of 
many items in uncertain supply and 
extending purchases at current price 
levels. 


Specific Commodity Changes 





The shortages reported last month in 
many items are even more pronounced 
for November. Although quite a num- 
ber of items are listed as showing price 
strength, such reports were scattered 
and spotty. 

On the up side were: Copper, steel, 
mercury, paper, sugar, coal, lumber, 
fuel oil, tires, cement, bearings, auto- 
mobiles. 

On the down side: Pork and beef. 


In short supply: Aluminum, copper 
and copper products, nickel, steel 
plates, steel sheets, structural steel, steel 
bars, steel pipe, steel castings, many 
steel products, kraft and fine papers, 
selenium, titanium dioxide, titanium, 
cement, glass. 








How Would You Decide? 
(Continued from page 41) 


respect to such matters “then no pro- 
vision of the Agreement has any sta- 
bility”. Its final conclusion was that the 
company did violate the agreement 
by transferring these duties out of 
the bargaining unit even though it was 
the railroad’s obligation to do this 
work without charge as a public utility. 
The company was directed to negoti- 
ate with the union in an effort to es- 
tablish a mutually satisfactory trans- 
fer of the duties of the crews to the 
service of the railroad. Until that has 
been done the company must main- 
tain, without change, the rates and 
classifications of the employees in- 
volved. Since the company had al- 
ready disposed of the locomotives and 
made physical changes in the yards to 
accommodate the new service, the board 
felt it would serve no useful pur- 
pose and would be too severe a penalty 
to require the company to re-establish 
the jobs as they existed before the 
change. 


How Home Accidents Are 
Digging Into Industry's 
Pocketbook 


(Continued from page 19) 


d. Basic common-sense approaches, 
varying somewhat by type of 
community, industry and com- 
pany, can be found to reduce in- 
juries due to away-from-work ac- 
cidents. 

e. Ways can be devised to obtain 
accurate statistics on home ac- 
cidents through insurance com- 
panies, hospitals, plant records, 
physicians and other agencies. 


Some Pilot Programs 


Three of the pilot programs being 
conducted by industry are based on the 
following premises: 

a. Safety studies for industry 
strongly indicate the need for an 
entirely fresh approach to the 
problem of reducing the losses in 
people and money in industrial, 
home and traffic accidents. 

. The opportunity for further sub- 
stantial reduction in accident fre- 
quency through improving safety 
devices and employee safety 
training, by which so much has 
been accomplished in some in- 
dustries, appears to be near an 
end. 

There appears, however, to be a new 
opportunity today to integrate plant 


safety and home safety training pro- 
grams. 

ion FiRST PiLOT OPERATION 
tO determine ettective ways of home 
acciaent COMtroi Wii ULLLIZe the schools 
aS a medium through which homes can 
be made sater. 

ibis program is built around a 
highiy cooperative group or school 
omciais ana teachers who are sharing 
in the programs development. it win 
utilize aims, Charts, posters, monthiy 
letters to parents and other media of 
communication. A highlght will be 
the tailor-made home hazard check 
list developed by the teacher and by 
the students themselves at certain grade 
levels. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
statistical check of the results of this 
home accident prevention program, the 
data to be provided by an insurance 
company, thus furnishing a method of 
measurement of results. 


THE SECOND PILOT OPERA- 
TION will consist of an intensive mail 
campaign by which a constant flow of 
letters, check lists and other material 
will go to homes in one community 
tor a period of one year. This material, 
written as persuasively as possible, will 
seek to develop a sense of accident 
awareness through home safety meet- 
ings, hazard inspections and other 
highly personalized selling of ways in 
which homes in the pilot community 
can be made safer. 


THE THIRD PILOT OPERATION 
will seek to integrate plant safety 
education with home safety training in 
a community in which a group of em- 
ployees, offering their cooperation on 
a voluntary basis, will be shown in 
safety workshops how to reduce acci- 
dents in their homes. 

These people will be given a new 
type of hazard-and-unsafe-act check 
list and will be trained to inspect their 
homes and supervise the conduct of 
other members of the family. Above 
all, these people will be taught to ac- 
cept personal responsibility for acci- 
dents in their homes and be shown 
how to instruct others so that the 
home injuries can be prevented. 

One company reports that its plant 
accident frequency, which was already 
much lower than in most American 
industry, has been reduced by more 
than 30 per cent largely because of its 
intensive home injury control pro- 
gram. A good home accident preven- 
tion program, tailored to meet the 
needs of the plant community, pays 
dividends in many ways. 
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DESCRIPTION THE PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING SERVICES! 
RENDERED BY Se ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN THE STATE 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


i DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS @ DISPLAYS ® 


Established 1934 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 95 ELM STREET 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE JA 7-3233 


983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. 
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marketing Ten 956 CHAPEL STREET 
NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 
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gross-harrison, inc. 
ADVERTISING sales promotion 


764 ASYLUM AVENUE HARTFORD, CONN. public relations 


associate offices in 43 key markets in the USA 
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advertising These Three Spaces 


354 Trumbull St., 
Hartford 3, Conn. 


Are Now Available For 
The Advertising 


Of Connecticut Advertising Agencies 


Ted Sommers Inc. 
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BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT Write to The Editor for Details 





IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers. It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 


secure further information by writing this department. Connecticut manufacturers desiring to list their 
products in this department should write the Editor for listing rates. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Adhesives 
Polymer Industries Inc 
Advertising Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm 
Advertising Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm 
Advertisin 


H C Cook Co The 32 
Halco Co 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 

Springdale 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Specialties 
eaver St Ansonia 
New Haven 
Aerosol Products 


Bridgeport Brass Company 


Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Air-Conditioning 
Bush Manufacturing Co The 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced 
air heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft Cor- 
poration (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gears assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company (filler caps—pressure fuel servic- 
ing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 
control systems) Danbury 
Russell Manufacturing Cumpeeg The (CAA 
approved safety belts; webbing and hard- 
ware for safety belts; shock rings and shock 
cord; ring and cord hardware; webbing for 
all aircraft applications) Middletown 

Aircraft Instruments 

Gorn Electric Company Inc 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Sheet Metal Work 

Aero Form Co New Haven 


Aircraft Studs & Bolts 
Britton Mfg Co Inc The 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 
Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 

Leed Co The H A 


Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 

Naugatuck 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Stamford Casting Coneany Inc (Aluminum 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamfor 


Aluminum Extrusions 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Aluminum Forgings 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Consolidated Industries Inc 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 


West Hartford 


Hartford 
Stamford 


Torrington 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Hamden 


Guilford 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 91 


Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 


Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hardware 
Division Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Leed Co The H A 


Anodizing Equipment 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Hamden 
Hamden 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Asarcon Bronze 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 
bearing stock) Guilford 


Assemblies—Small 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 

Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 

Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me 
chanical) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes. 
Clutch Facings, utomatic Transmission 
Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 
laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment __ 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 


Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The : 
Kensington 
Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 


Banbury Mixers 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Barrels p 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 


Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 


Baskets—Wire 


New Haven 


Rolock Inc Fairfield 
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Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The 
Charles Parker Co The 


Batteries 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
(flashlight, radio, hearing aid and others) 
New Haven 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bearings s 

Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
(ball and 
Stamford 


Norma-Hoffmann 


Bearings 
roller) 


Corp 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Ce. 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


, Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 


Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 


160 River St New Haven 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Blacking Salts for Metals 

Enthone Inc New Haven 

Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 


1045 New Britain Ave Elm wood 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 
Colonial Blower Company 


Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Hartford 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Plainville 
Ripley Co 


Middletown 


Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Boilers 
Rigelow Co The New Haven 
General Electric Company (Residential oil 
and gas fired steam and hot water) 
Bridgeport 


Bolts and Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
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Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 
Waterbury 
Box Board 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Montville 
Montville 


Boxes 
Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
solid fibre shipping containers) Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Portland 
New Haven 
(corrugated and 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc Yalesville 
Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 
Durham 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp ) 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
Montville 
Bristol 


Norwich 


Gair Company Inc Robert 
H J Mills Inc 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
National Folding Box Co Inc 
New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board and Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Montville 
Bridgeport 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Warner Bros Co The 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Box Shop Inc The 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
H J Mills Inc 
Strouse Adler Com 
Warner Bros Co The 


Brake Cables 

Fis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Brake Service Parts ‘ 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Braid—Elastic & Non-elastic 

Essex Mills Inc 


Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, 
tubes) 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 

Bristol 

New Haven 

Bridgeport 


ny The 


Middletown 


Essex 


wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) _ Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 

Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 
Seymour 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin 


Mathieson 
Chemical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co Inc 


Botsford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Stamford Casting Company Inc Stamford 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 

Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 
Waterbury 91 
Mills Div Olin Mathieson 
New Haven 


Western Brass 
Chemical Corp 


M A D E N 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & or tr Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, 
Tlooks ) New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Screw 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Bronze & Aiuminum Castings 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) uilford 


Hartford 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Brushes 
Moran Brush Mfg Co Inc 


Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Hawie Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell 
Div Naugatuck 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 
ware Division Waterbury 


Hartford 
Hamden 


Staffordville 
Kensington 
Bridgeport 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 


Burners—Automatic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil ‘ 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Gas | 
Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
Stamford 


Peabody 
nace) 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing _ 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Busways 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


West Hartford 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) _. Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) 


Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed © 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cages 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and anima! 
New Haven 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc 
Ilartford Special Machinery Co The 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc 


Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
: L Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 
mer Willimantic 
J Carbide Drawing Dies 
State Products Co (eyelet special shape 
dies) Oakville 
Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co (any form) 
Thomaston 
Carbide Tools 
Precision Tool & Die Co 
Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Carpenter's Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vices) New Haven 


Waterbury 


: Carpet 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


, Carpet Cushion 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Carpets and Rugs 


Ligelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


F Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgepor: 


: Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


; Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (brass, bronze, 
aluminum) Meriden 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
t.astern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (stainless 
steel) ° Hartford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
: 688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
: Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Chater (Brass & 
Bronze) : Waterbury 91 
Stamford <ooting Company Inc (Aluminum, 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron. 
semi steel and alloy) Tercuaten 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
(gray iron and brass) Middletown 


Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 


Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co The 


Groton 


Shelton 


Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell 
Di Naugatuck 
(weldless, 
universal, lion 
Torrington 
Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 


iv 

Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, 
and cable) 


Whitney Chain Company 


Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc 
Sead Chain Mfg Co The 


Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company 


Chemical Manufacturin 
Carwin Company The 


Hartford 


Shelton 
Bridgeport 


Riverton 


orth Haven 
(Advt.) 
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Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Du-Lite Chemical Corp The 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 
Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
North Haven 
Middletown 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 
City Plating Works Inc 
Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 
Windsor Locks 
West Hartford 
New Britain 


Bristol 


Waterbury 
Shelton 
Bridgeport 


pany 
Tacobs Manufacturing Co The 
Union Manufacturing Comnany 
Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman Chuck Co The artford 
(‘mon Mfz Co New Britain 
Horton Chuck Div The E Horton & Son Com- 

pany Windsor Locks 
Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 
Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 


Circulating Pumps 
Conley Co Inc ot 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Plainville 


Howard Company (Five Phones “RB” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) New Ilaven 

Foy Electro-Chemical Co (industrial) 
Ansonia 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Clutch Facings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and 
Full-metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Coil Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 
Coils 
Dano Electric Company 
Coils—Electric 
Rittermann Electric Company 
Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Wartford 
Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 
Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Electro-limit 
and Air-O-Limit) West Hartford 
Complete Plating Dept. Installations 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co Ansonia 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Computers 
Newton Co The (electronic) 
Reflectone Corporation The 
Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp 


New Haven 


Danbury 
Winsted 


Canaan 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 
Stamford 


Hamden 


Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paner) Mystic 

Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 

New Haven 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production 
Small Parts) Plainville 
Mallenble Iron Fittings Company Rranford 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Contract Manufacturers 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St ew Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) homaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 
Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 
Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment oe 


Waterbury 
Stratford 


Stamford 


East Haven 
Meriden 


Cop 

American Brass Corp PP he (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corn The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and _ rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical — New Haven 


r Castings 
Knapp Foundry a> Inc Guilford 
Copper Sheets 
American Rrass Company The 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The 
Copperware 
Bridgeport Brass Company (cooking utensils) 
Bridgeport 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The 
Rridgeport Brass Co 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Braided 
Essex Millis Inc Essex 
(ieneral Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company 
Cord Sets—Electric 
sveral Electric Company 
Seeger-Williams Inc 
Cork Cots , 
Senoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Mystic 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
eS Rridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 

Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Conmnnent Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair Co 

Portland 
D Y “s D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Cosmetic Containers 
Fvelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Thomaston 
Cosmetics 
] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
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Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 
Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 
Cranes and Conveyors 
1-B Engineering Sales Co 
Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 
Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (‘‘Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 
Cushioning for Packaging 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cut Stone 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Danbury 


New Haven 


Dextone Co The New Haven 
; Cutters 

Rarnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 

Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 

Torrington 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Milling Cutters all 

types) West Hartford 

Cutting s ne Rule 
Bartholomew Co 


Cyl. tl & Tools 
J & S Machine Co Inc Hartford 
Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Hamden Deep —" oe Co 
Wilson Arms Co The 
Deep Drawings 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc 
Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co (industrial) 


Ansonia 
, Development Work 
Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
Soundscriher Corporation The 


Die Cast Dies 
C & F Tool & Die Corp 


Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Co 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 
Die Polishing Machinery 
MWartford Special Machinery Co The 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision) 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Rritain 


Bristol 


Hamden 
Hamden 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 


die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Monocone and 
Ducone Dies) West Hartford 
Precision Engineering Co Inc 
(forging, trimming & blanking) Southington 
Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Dies & Die Cutting 
Douglas Co Geo M 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Tndustries West Cheshire 
Dish Drying Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding paper- 
board) New Haven and Versailles 
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Displays—Metal 
Durham Mig Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Snecifications) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (custom designed) 


Durham 
Distribution Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, 


General 
Electric Co 


Plainville 
Door Closers 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Doors 
Bileo Co The (metal, residential and com- 
mercial) West Haven 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Draft Inductors 
Co Inc The 


Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Drilling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings A 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Co The Hartford 
Consolidated Salat West Cheshire 

Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 

Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 

Seamless Rubher Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Duplicator Tables 
Regent Machine Co 
Elastic Narrow Fabric 
"2ssex Mills Inc 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company 
Rockbestos 


Hartford 


Conley Plainville 


Elmwood 


Bridegport 


Essex 


Bridgeport 
Products Corn (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen. 


occa- 
sional and office) 


Forestville 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 

Ansonia 
Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Electric Cords 


General Electric Comnany 
Rockbestos Products Corp 


Plainville 


Bridgepo~ 
(asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

Ripley Company Inc 


Electric Fixture Wire 
General Electric Company 
Rockbestos Products 


Middletown 


Bridgeport 
Corp (asbestosinsulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 
abilt”’) Winsted 
Electric Heating Elements 


Hartford Element Co Hartford 


Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
Plainville 

Thomaston 
Plainville 


Manchester 
Windsor 


Fan-Craft 

lanterns) 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Wasley Products Inc 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 
Electric Signs 
Berger Sien Co 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Haven 


General Electric Company 


M A D E N 


Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


Electric Timers 
Sessions Clock Co The 


Electric Timing Motors 
Sessions Clock Co The (small) 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Wiring Devices 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 

Electric Woven Heating Elements 
Pre-Fab Heating Co Inc Guilford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The 


Electrical Connectors 
Engineering Co Inc 


Electrical Control Apparatus 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 


Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical Motors 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company 


Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Electrical Test Equipment 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The 


: Electronic Parts 
Terrville Manufacturing Co (Stainpings to 
customer specifications Terryville 


Centerbrook 
Forestville 


Forestville 


General Electric Company 


New London 


Burndy Norwalk 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
McNeal J D 
Newton Co The 
Ripley Co 
Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc 


Electroplating 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Hartford 
New Haven 
Manchester 

Middletown 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Hawen 
l.ea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating & Industrial 

Selenium Rectifiers t 

Foy Electro-Chemical Co Ansonia 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 

Enthone Inc ew Haven 

United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 


New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
New Haven Eleetrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 
Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Hamden 
Waterbury 


Portland 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division 


Hartford 
Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 
American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 


Extractors—Tap 

Walton Company The West Hartford 
Eyelets 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P 6 Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 


Eylets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
American Brass Company The 
Rall & Socket 7 Co The 
Cold Forming Mig Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The 


Waterbury 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 
Thomaston 


Eyelet Machine Products 


Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 

fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletowr 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpo: 

American Felt Co (Mill & & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 


Plant) Unionville 


Fenders—Boat 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co The E J New Haven 


Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc 
C H Norton Co The 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Manchester 
North Westchester 
Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 


Films 


Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosherg & Sons Inc 
Remington Arms Company Inc 
Arms and Ammunition Div 
Chemical Corp 


Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Bridgeport 
Mathieson 
New Haven 


Olin 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and _ industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 ba Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) as 33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 


Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 


M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Fishing Lures 
Dresser Products Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 


Flashlights 
Rridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Canaan 


Ansonia 


Flat Springs 
Rristol Snring Manufacturing Co 


1 Plainville 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc 


Southington 
Flexible Shaft Machines 


Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates i 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Foam Rubber beg 
B F Goodrioh Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Forgings 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Cawthra Bros Forge Co Shelton 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Farrel- eee Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel Ansonia 
Friteell Foundry & Casting Co The 
New Haven 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The Hartford 
Charles Parker Company The (iron, brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Stamford aes SS Sompany Inc (Aluminum 
Magnesium and Bronze) Stamford 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) orrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi en) 
New Britain 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
(iron, brass, aluminum and bronze) 
Middletown 
Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chanel St 
New Haven 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnace Linings . 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 


_Furnaces : 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 


Fuses—Plug and Cartridge _ 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Alloy steel and 
Carbide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 

Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 

Gaskets 

Auburn Pesetesinrne Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos- Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Tsingris Die Cutting Corp (from all mate- 
rials) Waterbury 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 
Bristol Co The (oreenges and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Farmington Engineering Co The Bloomfield 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co Pe (pressure and wee 


Seer 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measure- 
ment al types) West Hartford 


: Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 


Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 

Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 

Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Glass Machinery 
Tavano Mfg Co 


Ansonia 
Newington 
Harttord 


New Haven 
Forestville 


Torrington 


M A D E N 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Cylindrical) ; 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The _ (gears, 
threads cams and ee ) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding ustries Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Grinding Heads—Iinternal e 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Pneumatic, High 
Speed) West Hartford 


New Haven 


(Roll and 
Ansonia 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Koll) 

Ansonia 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Surface, Die, Gear 

and Cutter Grinders) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 

Waterbury 

Grommets 

American Brass rare, The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The 


Thomaston 
Ground Rubber Rolls 

Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
Guards for Machinery 

Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 


Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings & Spencer Company (wrenches, 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 


Hard Crome 
City Plating Works Inc 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div America. 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
(marine heavy, and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware-—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


petee ae Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co T 


Bridgepor: 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
— Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


New Britain 
J i , — & Son Bristol 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Ortho ee Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) 


Heat Elements 
Electroflex Heat Inc Hartford 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


New Haven 


Heat Exchan 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co Th 


Heat Treating 

A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 

1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
New Haven Heat Treating Co New Haven 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 

296 Homestead Ave 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
ere Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Cor Bristol 
AF Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven( Main Plant) 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffles, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Hartford 


West Haven 


Hartford 
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Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, 
acids and aniline oil) 


United States 
nitric and muriatic 
Naugatuck 


. Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


1 Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


West Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 


Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
Milling) 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 
(Die and Thread 
West Hartford 


Hoists 
J-B Engineering Sales Co 


Heists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 


Hose Fittings 
Don Mfg Co J M 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch 


New Haven 
New Britain 


Naugatuck 


Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
. Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Hypodermic Needles 

Roehr Products Company Waterbury 

. Ice Buckets 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 


Inductors 


C G S Laboratories Inc Stamford 


; Industrial Chemicals 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co §S Frederick (Designers 
Builders and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Ansonia 


Rocky Hill 
Waterbury 


_ Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Inks 


Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


: Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company 
Kerite Company The 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


instruments 
Itristol Company The 
J-P-T Instruments Inc 
perature) 


Waterbury 
and Tem 
a New Haven 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measur- 
ing West Hartford 


(Electrical 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


(Advt.) 
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Integrators 

Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Inter-Communications Equipment 

Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 

Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
I.ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Jacquard 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Japanning 
] H Sessions & Son 


Jig Borer 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Bristol 
Bridgeport 
West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & Tool Co 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


tf Blanks 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Bristol 
Bridgeport 
West Hartford 


New Haven 
Stamford 


Ls J Cash Inc wa South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Moisteners 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 

Laboratory Equipment 

Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 


Bridgeport 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The 


Middletown 


Laces and Nettings 


Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Laminated Metal 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


A W Flint Co 


Bridgeport 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Thomaston 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 


Verplex Company The Essex 


Lanterns—Battery Operated 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—Man-Au-Trol 


Bullard jue The Bridgeport 


Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The 


Leather 
Norwich Leather Co Norwich 
tierman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Groton 


M A D E N 


Leather foots eae: 
G E Prentice Mfg Co T Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 


h engravers. 
lithographers) 


New Haven 


Levels—Machinist’s Precision 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Light Assemblies 

Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equi 

Fullerton Manufacturing Norwalk 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


=" 


Lines—Braided 
Essex Mills Inc Essex 


Lime 
New England Lime Company 


Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


Canaan 


Bridgeport 


Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Sargent & Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Terryville 
New Haven 
Stamford 


Terryville 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Terryville 
Stamford 


Terryville 


Locks—Trunk 
Eagle Lock Co The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The 


Terryville 
Stamford 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


: Machetes 

Collins Company The Collinsville 

Machine go 

Black Rock Mfg Company T Bridgeport 
Machine Tool Designers 

R & S Company New Britain 


Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
Producto Machine Company The 


Machine Work 

Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The_ (precision 
parts Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) artford 

National Sheradizing & Machine Co (job) 
_ Hartford 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 


Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) orrington 


Bridgeport 
West Hartford 
Bridgeport 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


(special) 
ewington 


Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and re- 
built) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J] L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 

Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 
ero etet Westin 

Fenn Mfg Co T ewington 

\\W aterbury Renal” Foundry & Machine Co Ihe 

Waterbury 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire ae 
Fenn Mfg Co The ewington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co Ihe 

Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Ine (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Potter & Johnson) 
West Hartford 


Machines—Brushing 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (verticle multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Paper Ruling 
Tohn McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threading 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


anna re, 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machine—Slotting 
Globe Tapping Machine Company The (High 
Production Screw Head Slotting) Bridgeport 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
«screw head) Waterbury 


(Advt.) 
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Machines—Spacing Table 


Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Special G 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Machines—Turks Head : 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Machines—Well Drillin ; 
Consolidated Industries est Cheshire 
Machines—Wire Drawing : 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Magnesium Castings 


Stamford Casting Company Stamford 
Magnet Wire 
Viking Wire Co Inc Danbury 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Marine Engines. 2 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (utility 
cord and accessory hardware) Middletown 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Material Handling 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 
Mats—Newspaper 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Boxes 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mig Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Charles Parker Co (sheet metal fabricators) 
Meriden 
Metal Cleaners 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Enthone Inc New Haven 

Foy Electro-Chemical Co Ansonia 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishing 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 


Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 


Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Metal Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Metal Parts Washing Machines 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co 


Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 

Thomaston 
] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
Waterbury 91 
New Britain 


Ansonia 


er) 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Metal Specialties 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Metal Spinning 


Moseley Metal Crafts Inc West Hartford 


Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Better Formed Metals Inc Waterbury 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Greist Mfg Co The 
H C Cook Co The 


503 Blake St New Haven 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) Middletown 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 


tions) Middletown 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co hy 2 Hartford 


Terryville 


Terryville oes *° * a 
ompany oe Har 


United States Rubber 


ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters 
Standard Meter Repair Co The Shelton 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Congeay 


ew Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Ce 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Keller Tracer— 
Controlled Milling Machines) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Cempany Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 
Miniature Precision Connectors 


Hartford 


Gorn Electric Co Stamford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Gabb Special Products Div. The E Horton & 
Son Co Windsor Locks 
Model Work 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (instruments 
and timing devices) Oakville 
Mops 

Fuller Brush Ce The 


: Motor Control Centers 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 


Hartford 


Electric Co Plainville 
Motor-—-Generator Sets 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Co Inc The R W Centerbrook 


Motors—Synchronous 


Cramer Co Inc The R W Centerbrook 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 

Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 


and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (test) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 


Parker Stamp Werks Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) artford 


Napper Clothin 


Standard Card Clothing Co e (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Hartford 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
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Nickel Silver 


\merican Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Mfg €o The Thomaston 
Seymour — Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 

rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
Night Latches 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Oil Burners 


Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 


Steam Atomizer) Stamford 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (55@ to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 


Open Knife Switches and Accessories 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Otis Woven Awning Stripes 


The Falls Company Norwich 
Outlets—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Packaging Machinery 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 

machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’) 
Hartford 

Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Packaging & Packing 


Mercer & Stewart Co The Hartford 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company New Haven 
Padlocks 


Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Spesiaity Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 
Staminate Corp The 


New Haven 
Pant 
Moore Special Tool Co a wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Panelboards—Lighting and Distribution 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Panelyte 
Leed Co The H A 


Paperboard 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 


Hamden 


Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
New Haven Board and Carton Co 
New Haven 
Paper Box—Partitions 
American Rondo Corporation 
(specialty partitions) Hamden 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
Gair Co Ine Robert (folding) Montville 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven — tears 
New Haven Board and Carton Co T 


New Haven 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 


Montville 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 

Paper Clips 
11 C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Paper Tags and Pin Tickets 
Waterbury Tag Company The Waterbury 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 


Ansonia 


Parachute Cord 
Essex Mills Inc 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 


Essex 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 
(sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Mathieson 
Chemical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 
Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Photoflash Batteries 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 
Photographic Equipment 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Portland 


Hartford 


Ansonia 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Seymour Mfg Co The 

Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc 
rolls) 

Olin 


Bridgeport 


Kalart Company Inc 


_ Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Ivoryton 
Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 
Pins 


CEM Company (“Spirol’’) 
Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The 


Danielson 


Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
— 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and Copper) 
ridgeport 


Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fitters Hand Tools & Pipe Threading 
Machines 
Capewell Manufacturing Company 


Pipe Fittings 


Hartford 


Corley Co Inc 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Humphrey Fabricating Corp (laminated, 
fabricated parts) Unionville 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Plainville 
Branford 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Patent Button Co The 
Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Plastic Materials 
American Cyanamid Co (Molding Compounds, 
Adhesives, Laminating Resins) Wallingford 
Plastic Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 
Plastics Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Ansonia 


M A D E N 


Plastic Molders 
Plastic Molding Corporation 


Plastic Molding 
Butterfield, Inc T F 
U S Plastic Molding Corporation 


Plastic Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


Plastic Molds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co Inc Bridegport 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 
Platers 
Acme Chromium Plating Co 
Christie Plating Co 
City Plating Works 
Patent Button Co The 
Water Plating Company 
Chromium Process 
Plating only) 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead _plat- 
ing) Groton 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
Superior Plating Co Bridgeport 
Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell 
Div Naugatuck 
Pneumatic Machinery 
Bourne Tool & Die Co (built designed & 
tooled) Watertown 


Sandy Hook 


Naugatuck 
Wallingford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Hamden 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Groton 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
ompany The (Chromium 
Derby 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Ansonia 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Police oa uipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 
Polishing 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co 
Poly Chokes 
Poly Choke Company The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 


Branford 
Hartford 


Waterbury 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 
Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Power Rollers 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Precision Electronic Chassis 
Saybrook Manufacturing Inc Old Saybrook 
_ Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, 
grinding, boring & drilling) Farmington 
_ Precision Manufacturing 
Newton Co The (aircraft parts) Manchester 
Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co Farmington 
Precision Springs & Wire Forms 
Rowley Spring Co Inc The Bristol 
Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The Bridgeport 
Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“‘Cuprinoi’’) 
(“Cellu-san’’) 


Stamford 


Simsbury 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 

Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Manchester 


(Hydraulic 

Ansonia 
Presses—Molding 

Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 

transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 

matic) Mystic 
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Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Applications Co The (moderniza- 
tion of presses through conversion to 
to Wichita Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Printing 

Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 
necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) Bridge 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Plates 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 
Praduction Control Equipment 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
‘Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Hartford 


Profilers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 
Publishers 


O'Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 


Pumps 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Stamford 


Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 


Waterbury 
Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New _— 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and peer? 
rtford 


Hartford 


Raditors—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 
Chapman Co J W 
Rayon Staple Fiber 
Hartford Rayon Corp The 
Reamers 
Co Inc (All types) 
West Hartford 


Durham 


Rocky Hill 
Pratt & Whitney 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 
Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 
Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div 
Inc (high altitude, low temperature) 
Terryville 
West Hartford 


Ansonia 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Bowser 


Bush Manufacturing Co The 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories 
(Electro-Mechanical) Middletown 


(Advt., 
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Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
South 
Kanthal Corporation The Stam ~ 
Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Products 


Division sei Putnam 
Hartford Steel Ball = ‘The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 


H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 


Rivets 
Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 


non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
= and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 


er) Beiderpe 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 

bronze) Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 
Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Roller Skates 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 
Rolling Mills & Equipment 
Farrel-Rirmingham Company Inc 
Fenn Mfg Co The 
Precision Methods & Machines Inc 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Rolls 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Ansonia 
Newington 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber—Cellular 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Rubber Cutting Machinery 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Rubber Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Rubberized Fabrics 
Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The 


Rubber Footwear 
Goodyear Rubber Co The 
Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Latex Foam 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Middletown 


sive compounds) Naugatuck 

Rubber Mill Machinery : 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Rubber Products 

Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Reclaimed __ 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co 
(special synthetic) Naugatuck 


M A D E 








Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


cw aven 
Rust Preventives 


Anderson Oil Co Inc F E Portland 
Saddler: 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safet gy | 
American Optical mpany Safety Products 


Division Putnam 
Safety Fuses 

Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 

Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 
Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 


Division Putnam 
Safety Switches 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 


Hartford 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cuttin 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co ew Haven 
Scissors . 
Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 


Screw 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co me — for bottles) 
Derby 
Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Screw Machine Products 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 


Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dependable Automatic Screw Co Waterbury 
Kastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 
Garthwait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl 4”) 
Waterbury 
Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
cs New Haven 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Kerrin compen West Haven 
lowe Mfg Co Wethersfield 
National Smee Products Company The 

Berlin 

Nelson’s Screw Machine Products _Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 

New Britain 


New Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc 
(up to 14%” capacity) Milford 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


Plainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 

(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Reamers, Taps, 
Dies, Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 
Screws 


American Screw Company Willimantic 


Atlantic Screw Works (wood) | Hartford 
Rlake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 

and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Commer Waterbury 91 


Superior Manufacturing Co T Winsted 
meee 

Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Retter Packages Inc Shelton 
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Service Entrance Equipment 
Trumbull Components Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
; Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 
ridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J] B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Compony Ine 
aterbury 


Bridgeport 


‘ Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Dresser Products Inc (Fabricators) Canaan 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 

boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Charles Parker Co (sheet enetal fabricators 


Meriden 
Parsons Co Inc W A (fabricators) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


— Manufacturing Co Division of The 


W L Maxson Corp Hamden 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Dresser Products Inc Canaan 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company = Hartford 
ignals 
HW! C Cook Co The = card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Signs 
Berger Sign Co (neon electric-porcelain enamel- 
stainless steel) Hartford 
Silk Screen Process Printing 
Norton Co B H New Haven 
Silk Screen Printing 
Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties to 
order) Durhan 
Simulators 
Reflectone Corporation The 
Sintered Metal Products 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
ne Bridgeport 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


Stamford 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
B 5 Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co 


Slin 
American Steel & Wire 


New Britain 


s 
iv of U. S. Steel 
New Haven 
; Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


South Norwalk 


Soap 
] B Williams Co The Codustrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Company (complete 


and/or parts) Bridgeport 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Black Rock Mfg Company The Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 
& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 


Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Special Parts 
Fenn ME Co The Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Spinnnings 
Gray Manufacturine Company The Hartford 
Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 
Sponge Rubber 
B F Goodrich Sponge Products Division Shelton 
Spotwelding 


Spotwelders Inc (aluminum, steel, mag- 
nesium, titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spray Painting Equipment and lies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 


aterbury 
(Advt.) 
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Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The 
ring Presses 
The H P 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
— Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Plainville 
Bristol 


Torrington 


Townsend Mfg Elmwood 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 

Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 


Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Springs—Flat 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 

1 W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
Springs, Wire & Fiat 

Autoyre Company The 


Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 


Oakville 
Waterbury 


Stamps 

Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 

Stampings 

C & H Mfg Co Inc 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc _ 
Foursome Mommas S 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 

Thomaston 
Old Saybrook 
New Britain 


Watertown 
Watertown 
Naugatuck 
Bristol 


Saybrook Manufacturing Inc 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Stampings—Small > 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Plainville 
New Haven 
Forestville 


orp . 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Greist Manufacturing Co The 
Humason Mfg Co The 


Stationery Specialties 


American Brass one, “a Waterbury 


Stanley Works The eet rolled ined 

New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (Carbon, 
low alloy and stainless steel and Ductile 
i Hartford 
Branford 
Branford 


iron) 
“Malleable Tron Fittings Co 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 

Wallingford Steel Company 
Steel Goods 

Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 


Durham 
Steel—Hot Rolled Strip 
Northeastern Steel Corp 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 
Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Milford 


New Britain 


M A D E N 


Sao Soe. Electric 
I! C Thompson Clock Co The 
Beem ah Batteries 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co Glastonbury 
Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co The H A 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold a The Hartford 
ae Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
>eamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Smecies Machinery 
Fenn Mfg Co T 
idartiord Frat} date Co The 


Switchboards 
Distribution Assemblies Department, General 
Electric Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Hamden 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Newington 
Hartford 


Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) Waterbury 
Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 
Veeder-Root, Incorporated Hartford 


Tags 
Waterbury Tag Company The (Paper and 
Cloth) Waterbury 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Connecticut Welders Inc (steel, alloy & 
lined) Wallingford 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co (Metal & Plastic) 


Ansonia 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 

Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 

Tape 

Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 
cotton and woven glass tape) Middletown 


Tapes—industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Recorders 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Extractors 
Walton Company The West Hartford 
Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Testers-Insulation 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Testers—insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Testers—Non-Destructive 
Sperry Products Inc 


Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St 


Textile Printing Gums 
Polymer Industries Inc 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate, 
nylon, dacron, other synthetics) Rockville 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (automa- 
tic) Bridgeport 


West Hartford 


Moodus 


Danbury 


Hartford 


Springdale 
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Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 
Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp. New Haven 
Thread Gages 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Thread Rolling Machinery 
llartford Special Machinery Co The 
Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto- 
matic) Bridgepert 


Willimantic 


Hartford 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The 
li C Thompson Clock Co The 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 
Rhodes Inc M H 
Timing Devices 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (development 
and model work) Oakville 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
T.ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
I.ux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 
Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 
Tool Hardening 
Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 
Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (dies, jigs, 
fixtures, sub-press and progressive) Oakville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Rrewery St New Haven 
Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Tool & Dies 
C & H Mfg Co Inc 
Lambro Tool-Die & Mfg Co 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfr Co The New Haven 
Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
O.S.A. Manufacturing Co 
Otterbein Co J A 
Riverside Mfg Co Inc The 
Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co 
Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 
Fredericks Tool Co J F Vest Hartford 
Toroidal Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 


Totalizers 
Reflectone ee The 


Watertown 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
, aceon 
Hartford 


Plainville 
Middletown 
New Haven 

New Britain 


Danbury 
Stamford 


Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 

Waterbury 


ys 
a S Scott | Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 

New Haven 


Transformers 
Rerkshire Transformer Corp The 
Dano Electric Company 
Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har 
vester truck chassis and ‘“‘Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 


New Milford 
Winsted 


Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 
Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 


Stamford 
Watertown 


Tube Clips 
Hi C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co 
tubes) 


Ansonia 

The (for “— 
erby 
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are 
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Tube Fittings 
Scovill Mfg Co (“Uniflare’”’) 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 
Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 
Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufcturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tumbling Barrels 
Henderson Bros Co The Waterbury 
Tumbling Equipment & Supplies 


Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Beyram 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co Ansonia 
Tumbling Service 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Meriden 
Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Portable 
Royal Typewriter Company Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal Typewriter Comany Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 
Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartfora 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Valve—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Vaives—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Vanity Boxes 
Rridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Thomaston 
Vapor Degreasing Machines 
Foy Electro-Chemical Co (Manual & 
Automatic) Ansonia 
Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Vegetable Peelers 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Se eiamien 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Wilimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 
West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company Manchester 
Jennings Company The S Barry New Haven 
New England Shade & Blind CoInc Durham 
Venetian Blind Tape 
Russell Manufacturing Company The (woven 


cotton and woven plastic) Middletown 
Ventilating Equipment 

Foy Electro-Chemical Co Ansonia 
Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Branford Co The (industrial) New Haven 
Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 


Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 
Vises 

Charles Parker Co The Meriden 

Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 

Action Vises) Newington 


Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) 


Willimantic 


MADE EN 








Wall Paper 
Stamford Wall Paper Co Inc Stamford 
Washers , 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 


terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
rous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Humphrey Fabricating Corp Unionville 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Thomaston 
J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Watches 


E Ingraham Co The : 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


(instantaneous & storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters—Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Waxes 
Harrison Company The A §S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 
Waxes—Floor 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Wedges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & 
repairs) Wallingford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G_E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 
Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & Coils) 


Wallingford 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and frabrica- 

tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) ristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Wiffle Ball 
Wiffle Ball Inc The New Haven 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Durham 


New Haven 


Wire 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 


bronze) ridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) ristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Iiudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass. bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire and Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applica- 
tions) ew Haven 
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Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat. 


Hartford 


New Haven 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 


Smith Co The John P 
Wire Drawing Dies 


New Haven 


Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 

Torrington 

Verplex Company The Essex 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 


Wire Forms 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


orp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
xemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co R Plainville 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
: West Haven 

Patent Button Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Thomaston 
Wire Reels P 
A H Nilson Mach Co The Bridgeport 
Wire Rings 


American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wooden Boxes 


New Haven 


Wallingford Planing Mill Co Inc Yalesville 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns ‘ 

Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) ’ Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings , 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


( Advt.) 









COLONIAL 


Industrial Ventilating and 
Dust Collecting Equipment 


Unit 
Dust 
Collectors 


Fans 
and 
Blowers 


We specialize in the design, 
manufacture and installation 
of complete dust collecting, 
ventilating, fume removal 
and conveying systems for 
industry. 


Our engineering staff 
1s at your service. 


Write or Phone 


_ ‘THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 


54 Lewis St. 
Plainville, Conn. 
Phone Sherwood 7-2753 


AE 


Office Efficiency Through 
Specialized Mail Delivery 
Service 


(Continued from page 13) 
will agree to perform any one or all 
of the following services: 

1. Pick up the subscribing com- 
pany’s mail at the post office and 
deliver it to the company’s mail 
department at any specified hour 
in the morning. 

. Pick up the company’s mail at 
the post office at noon; deliver it 
to the company’s mail department 
and at the same time take any 
accumulation of mail to the post 
office. 

. Pick up outgoing mail at any 
specified hour in the evening and 
deliver it to the post office. 

. Pick up and sign for any incom- 
ing Special Delivery mail at the 
post office on behalf of the com- 
pany. 

. Take registered letters to the 
post office and secure registration 
on behalf of the company. 

. If the company has a metered 
mail machine, take the meter, 
accompanied by a company 
check, to the post office, as often 
as is required, and have the meter 
replenished with stamp tape. 

. Perform any of the foregoing 
functions in connection with par- 
cel post packages. 

. Do general messenger service 
such as bringing check deposits 
to the bank and picking up can- 
celled checks from the bank 
(Mail Delivery Service Inc. does 
not get involved in messenger 
service where cash is involved. 
It definitely shies away from 
carrving or delivering payrolls. ) 

Mail Delivery Service is equipped 
with a fleet of new station wagons. 
These are manned by bonded and spe- 
cially trained drivers. They guarantee 
delivery and pickup in accordance with 
contract, regardless of weather or vol- 
ume of mail. In return for these serv- 
ices they charge a quarterly or annual 
fee, depending on the individual con- 
tract terms. 

The ultimate cost to the subscrib- 
ing company depends on many factors: 
location, average number of bags of 
mail or parcel post handled, number 
and kind of special messenger service 
desired. 

As Steve Glode sums it up, “When 
a company enters into a contract with 
us, they prepare an official letter on 
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company stationary, addressed to the 
local postmaster. This authorizes Mail 
Delivery Service to perform on behalf 
of the company the services covered 
by the contract. Once this letter has 
been written, management can rest in 
the knowledge that another business 
function is being efficiently and eco- 
nomically handled by qualified spe- 
cialists.” 
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that all of us are concerned with, in one 
way or another, is success. But what is 
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Tue rampaging Connecticut smashed through the dike at our Wethersfield installation, flooding the yard with 


tons of angry water. 
In this dire hour, Connecticut needed fuel more than ever before. 


Our New London storage depot responded within the hour and clean, dependable Balco Bunker “C” was speeding 
wherever it was humanly possible to reach. The next day, the water receded—the damage was repaired—and 
another delivery fleet left Wethersfield to continue supplying the thousands of industrial, institutional and com- 


mercial installations that rely on Ballard for continual, economical heat. 


We're proud of the spirit displayed by every member of the Ballard organization in this emergency—and proud, 
too, that vast storage depots and delivery fleets assure an unending supply of Balco Bunker “C” in good weather 


—and bad! 
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